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A SYSTEM FOR THE DESCRIPTION OF SEMANTIC ELEMENTS 
EuGEeNnE A. NIDA 


0. INTRODUCTION 


Linguists are becoming increasingly aware of the necessity of treating semantic 
problems.' Purely structural studies have their place, but they are incomplete 
without recognition and adequate treatments of the semantic factors involved, 
not only in the data of the language, but in the process by which such data are 
classified and described.” This paper discusses the general problems of semantics 
as they are related to various approaches and systems of description, and then 
suggests a technique for handling the different semantic features of a language. 


1. VARIOUS APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEMS OF SEMANTICS 


Many psychologists have been occupied with the meanings of parts of words, 
words, and combinations of words; but from the standpoint of the descriptive 
linguist it would seem that for the most part these analyses have placed too much 
emphasis upon what goes on inside the mind and too little emphasis on the cul- 

: ture, of which the language is a part, to which the language refers, and by means 
' of which the culture so largely functions. 

-S_ People like Korzybski have made many valuable observations but have tended 
to make of semantics a kind of ethic, while some “‘devotees” have come to regard 
it as almost a religion. 

| \ What may be termed the “philosophical approach” has endeavored to dis- 

y) cover in words or inflectional affixes some sort of essential unity of meaning. 

’ An emphasis upon the common denominator of meaning or the “concept under- 

\ lying a form” has resulted in definitions which are so generalized as to be rela- 

® tively useless in a practical description of the functioning of the language. 

® The method of discovering and stating the binary oppositions which may be 
described for any system of related elements has produced some interesting re- 
sults,* but this technique (essentially the method of the ‘thinking machines,”’ 
for which all problems must be reduced to negative and positive oppositions) 


1See M. B. Emenau, Language and Non-Linguistic Patterns, Language 26.2 (1950); 
C. F. Voegelin, Linguistically Marked Distinctions in Meanings, Proceedings of 29th Congress 
of Americanists (1950); and Dwight L. Bolinger, Rime, Assonance and Morpheme Analysis, 
Word 6.2 (1950). 

? However, for a different view of such problems, see G. L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr., An Outline of English Structure, pp. 29-30 (Washington, D. C. 1950). 

* Thomas A. Sebeok, Finnish and Hungarian Case Systems: Their Form and Function, 
Acta Instuti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensis (1946). 
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tends to result too often in a series of largely negative delimitations, rather than 
positive statements about the particular cultural correspondences with which 
such linguistic symbols are related. As significant as the method of binary op- 
positions may be, one is still left with the impression that the system dominates 
the data—in other words, the tail wags the dog. 

Some linguists insist that we are not ready for semantic studies, and that the 
only features which are of any real importance are the formal, structural ones. 
To this objection, we may make three replies: (1) the practical requirements of 
our work as linguists forces us to do something about semantics, (2) structural 
analyses, made on any practical level, must take meaning into consideration in 
the very definition of a morpheme as ‘‘a minimal unit of phonetic-semantic dis- 
tinctiveness,” and (3) there must be some describable relationships between 
the linguistic signals and the cultural features which are signalled. If this is not 
true, then speech is simply idle babbling. 

Those who are perhaps best qualified to work with the problems of semantics 
are the anthropologist-linguists, for such people are the students of the two 
related systems. From the correlated studies of these related disciplines we obtain 
some of the most striking and significant observations and the most fruitful hints 
as to the means by which the relationships between linguistic signals and cul- 
tural features may be described. 

The borrowing of words from one linguistic community by another provides us 
with excellent confirmation of the fact that the meanings of words must be related 
to the ethnolinguistic situations in which they occur. For example, the Motilones 
of eastern Venezuela have borrowed the Spanish word purtsima ‘purest’ (oc- 
curring in the phrase Marta purtsima ‘purest Mary’) in the form purthima, but 
with the meaning of ‘devil.’ The reason for this meaning of ‘devil’ is to be found 
in the observations on the part of Motilones in contact with Spanish-speaking 
people, who used Marta purtsima in the same types of situations in which Moti- 
lones would call upon their own malevolent spirits. An adequate description of 
this semantic problem depends upon ethnolinguistic data. 

There are numerous situations in which only an adequate ethnological study 
can provide the solution to otherwise puzzling or contradictory semantic evi- 
dence. In one of the Motilone dialects of Colombia the word eto-kapa has the 
following meanings: (1) to hatch out eggs, (2) to commit suicide, and (3) to 
make corncakes. Despite these apparently contradictory or unrelated meanings, 
native speakers insist that the word eto-kapa used in three such different contexts 
is one and the same word. Of course, the ethnological basis for this is to be found 
in striking similarities of these three processes. One who commits suicide may be 
regarded as making himself into an egg-shaped object, for a corpse is wrapped 
up in a fetal position and buried in the floor of a house until it completely de- 
composes. The making of corncakes also involves egg-shaped objects, for the 
partially cooked corn is molded into egg-shaped lumps and cooked in deep 
broth. 

The study of semantics is meaningless apart from the cultural context of 
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usage. On the other hand, semantics cannot be divorced from formal structural 
units. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF HOMOPHONES 


Every descriptive linguist must deal with the problem of homophones. As he 
isolates recurring partials of utterances, he must be prepared to say whether two 
phonemically identical segments are the same or different. For example, is the 
element by- in by-law, by-product and by-path the same? One may say that by- 
designates a subordinate (i.e. non-principal) law, product, or path. Of course, the 
history of English tells us that the by- of by-law is different from the by- in the 
other two words, for it is the by- related to burgh in the expression burgh-law, 
a relatively less important law than the county law. However, despite the history 
of this development, at the present time the by- of by-law is properly identified 
with the by- of by-product and by-path. 

Some linguists might argue as to the “‘validity” of relating sloth, the characteris- 
tic, and sloth, the animal. The so-called ‘‘validity” or ‘‘non-validity”’ of this type 
of association should not concern us. What matters is that native speakers of 
English do relate such forms. Allan Walker Reed has cited a number of words and 
parts of words which various speakers of English have regarded as consisting of 
or containing the same formal elements. They have identified nigger in niggardly, 
pun in pundit, sex in sextette, mist in mysticism, and rump in rumpus.‘ 

Whether these speakers of English were justified in doing this does not ul- 
timately matter as far as the descriptive linguist is concerned. It is his business 
to describe what people actually do—not what they may be justified in doing. 

When the linguist describes the forms which native speakers relate or keep 
apart in meaning, he is describing the data which provide the active analogies 
and the bases for fluctuation in usage. Popular etymologies, puns, and plays on 
words all have their legitimate place in a fully adequate description of the seman- 
tic patterns of the language. 

Some linguists may object to a procedure of descriptive analysis which follows 
the speakers “‘judgment”’ in the matter of relating forms, since there is obviously 
not agreement among all speakers. However, in precisely the same way as we are 
obliged to recognize different dialects in the phonology, morphology, and syntax, 
we must likewise recognize dialectal distinctions in the lexicon, though in seman- 
tic analysis we find proportionately greater dialectal divergence at the periph- 
ery and hence are obliged to set up more idiolects. Such facts should not deter 
us from describing what actually exists and from incorporating this rather com- 
plex data into the total description. The very fact that semantic data do not lend 
themselves to neat symmetrical structuring is probably responsible for some of 
the lack of enthusiasm for semantic studies. But despite the unsystematic ap- 
pearance of much of the semantic data, we must attempt to describe the mean- 
ingful relationships which underlie the usage of a language by native speakers. 


4 Allen Walker Reed, English Words with Constituent Elements Having Independent 
Semantic Value, Philologica (The Malone Anniversary Studies) 1949. 
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This description of the native speaker’s usage should attempt to state ob- 
servable relationships. This is usually not too difficult in a language which is 
a part of the culture in which we ourselves live (i.e. Western European). How- 
ever, when we investigate aboriginal languages, we must employ the ethno- 
logical data on the culture in question if we are to understand properly the re- 
lationships which, from our viewpoint, may seem remote or apparently 
contradictory. For example, in the Dinka language of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
the word dheen means ‘riches,’ ‘generosity,’ ‘prestige,’ and ‘grace.’ In our culture 
these characteristics could scarcely be related in a single morpheme. But in the 
Dinka culture, wealth is in direct proportion to one’s capacity to give away 
possessions, for there are practically no means of storing or hoarding wealth. 
This particular cultural pattern provides the basis for using one word to cover 
such a wide area of meaning. The naive linguist might reject as absurd the in- 
sistence of Dinkas that one and the same word could have such apparently con- 
tradictory semantic values. 


3. THE BASIS FOR DESCRIBING MEANING 


The meaning of a form is describable in terms of the situations in which it is 
used, i.e. in terms of its ethnolinguistic environment. We may prefer to talk 
about cultural contexts or to describe stimulus-response behavior, but funda- 
mentally we are describing the meaning of a form in terms of its ethnolinguistic 
distribution. 

The ethnolinguistic environment comprises two types of contexts: (1) linguistic 
and (2) non-linguistic (i.e. the bio-social environment, or ‘“‘practical world’’). 
Every form has a meaning derived from its linguistic context, and some forms 
have meanings which are describable almost wholly in terms of this linguistic 
context. 

The linguistic environment of any form consists in the positions which such 
a form may occupy in the structure of the language. No form in any language 
occupies any and all positions, but rather, forms are restricted in distribution. 
In such restrictions they exhibit varying degrees of contrast and parallelism. 
The meaning of a form as based on its distribution in linguistic contexts is thus 
a kind of class meaning. When we say that a form is a “‘proper noun,” a “‘transi- 
tive verb,” an “adjective,” or a ‘‘preposition,” we are to some extent describing 
the linguistic meaning. Of course, forms may belong to a number of progressively 
more inclusive related classes, or, on the contrary, they may belong to quite 
different major word classes, e.g. man belongs to a noun class and to a verb class. 
Classes of forms, whether easily described or not, constitute the basis of our 
description of the linguistic meaning of a form, since we describe environments 
by classes and positions. 

As stated above, the meaning of some forms is describable almost exclusively 
in terms of the linguistic environment. For example, the gender classes of Bantu 
languages are for the most part arbitrarily delimited classes and the meaning 
of a prefix (apart from its value as a singular or a plural) consists exclusively 
in the linguistic environment in which it occurs. To a very limited extent the 
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gender systems of the various Indo-European languages reflect certain. non- 
linguistic biological facts, but there are so many so-called “exceptions” that we 
can best treat the suffixal gender morphemes as having meanings which are de- 
scribable in terms of linguistic contexts. 

For convenience we may identify a minimal feature of meaning based on the 
linguistic context as a linguiseme. This contrasts with an ethnoseme, which, as 
the name implies, identifies a minimal feature of meaning based on the ethno- 
logical context. The simple term seme identifies any minimal feature of a 
and is relatable to sememe in the same general way as phone is to phoneme an 
as morph is to morpheme. 

In Bantu languages the concordant prefixes have both a linguiseme and an 
ethnoseme. For example in Yiponnou (a Bantu language in the Gabon) the 
prefix mu in muntu ‘a person’ (in contrast with ba- in bantu ‘persons, people’) , 
has (1) a linguiseme which is also possessed by ba-, for both prefixes go with the * 
same class of nouns, and (2) an ethnoseme of singularity (while ba- has an 
ethnoseme of plurality). This ethnoseme of singularity (or the one of plurality) 
reflects a distribution in a nonlinguistic (i.e. ethnic) context. 

If we are to describe language as it is actually used (rather than talking 
about words out of their normal contexts), we must describe the nonlinguistic 
context of a form in terms of three types of sociolinguistic usages: (1) immedi- 
ate, (2) displaced, and (3) transferred. 

Speech in an immediate context identifies and describes objects, processes, 
states, etc., which are observable in the immediate environment. The girl who 
says doll when it is shown to her by her mother is using speech in immediate 
context. If the girl says, ‘I want my doll,’’ when the doll is not in the immedi- 
ately observable environment, she is using diaplaced speech. But the doting 
aunt who says of the girl, ‘“‘Isn’t she a doll?” employs transferred speech. 

In immediate contexts there is generally complementary distribution in the 
various meanings of forms. The two different meanings of sloth stand in almost 
strict distributional complementation as far as immediate contexts are con- 
cerned. Of course, it is possible to construct some situation in which ambiguity 
could occur, but such ambiguity is more theoretical than real. 

In displaced contexts one encounters much greater potentiality for ambiguity. 
For example, without proper identification of the nonlinguistic contexts, the 
expression, “‘He has four degrees” may mean excellent qualifications in an 
academic environment, but a serious condition in a hospital. Conscious or un- 
conscious shifting of contents on the part of the speaker without proper notifica- 
tion to the hearer is responsible for most misunderstanding. However, inten- 
tional shifting of contexts to the bewilderment or amusement of others 
constitutes the basis of clever repartee and much theatrical humor. 

There is often an easily describable relationship between the linguisemes and 
ethnosemes of a form. For example, man has two primary linguisemes: (1) 
occurrence in “noun’’ positions, and (2) occurrence in “verb’’ positions. Man 
also has two primary ethnosemes: (1) that which identifies an object, e.g. a man, 
and (2) that which identifies a process, e.g. man the ship. The first linguiseme 
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and the first ethnoseme occur together and similarly the second linguiseme and 
the second ethnoseme occur together. This is equivalent to saying that in the 
syntactic position of noun man identifies an object and in the syntactic position 
of a verb man identifies a process. However, this type of relationship does not 
always exist, for both as a noun and a verb love may denote a process or 
relationship. 


4: SEMANTIC UNITS 


4.1. THE SEME 


Semes have already been discussed in the previous section in connection with 
the linguistic and nonlinguistic contexts, but their relationship to linguistic 
forms was simply assumed and not defined. 

A seme may be defined as (1) the meaning in a particular type of context of 
(a) a morpheme or (b) a formal part of a morpheme, or (2) a meaning implicit 
in the forms of a paradigmatic series. Semes of type 1 are overtly symbolized 
and those of type 2 are covertly indicated. 

The most common situation is subsumed under la. For example, the word 
boy in I see the boy may be described as having a particular seme, depending, 
of course, upon the more precise features of the immediate or displaced con- 
text. In the expression Oh boy! and He’s a good old boy the same form boy has 
still different semes. We purposely employ in the definition ‘‘in a particular 
type of context”’ in order that we may identify and relate the various semes which 
one form may have. Some persons may insist that the seme of a word is differ- 
ent in each and every context, since no two events are ever identical. This is 
perfectly true. But in the same manner as we relate phones, none of which are 
ever identical, so we relate semes according to their type of context. 

The definition of a seme applies equally well to linguisemes and ethnosemes, 
but for the most part we have relatively little difficulty with linguisemes, ex- 
cept when they occur as the meaning of arbitrary stem formatives or nonpro- 
ductive derivational affixes. We shall not attempt in this article to describe all 
the types of linguisemes, but shall concentrate our attention on ethnosemes. 

The seme of type 1b includes so-called ‘phonetic symbolism.’® Up to the 
present time such meaningful features as are possessed by si in the forms slip, 
slop, slurp, slush, slobber, or the fl in fly, flap, flip, flash, flutter have not been 
incorporated as integral features into any descriptive system. We have not been 
prepared to identify sl as a morpheme, because we have not found -ip, -op, 
-urp, etc., occurring in any other combinations. However, we may now recognize 
that slide, though only one morpheme, contains two ethnosemes of types la and 
1b. The seme of type 1a includes the process as a whole and type 1b indentifies 
that particular type of movement, usually on a wet surface, which is symbolized 
by the form sl. 

Semes of type 2 occur in paradigmatic forms in which certain meaningful 
features are covertly indicated. Note the following series in Greek: 


5 Leonard Bloomfield, Language pp. 244-5 (New York, 1933). 
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1. lu‘sontai ‘they will loose for themselves’ 
2. luvontai ‘they loose for themselves’® 

3. lu‘omai ‘I loose for myself’ 

4. elu‘on ‘I was loosing’® 

5. lu‘o: ‘I loose’”® 


Considering only the suffixal endings, we note that in the first form there are 
five identifiable morphemes: -s, -0, -n, -t, and -ai, corresponding to the five 
categories of tense, mode, number, person, and voice, respectively. In the second 
form there are only four suffixed morphemes, but semes representing all cate- 
gories are nevertheless present. However, the seme of present tense is covert, 
that is to say, it is implicit in the combination, simply because no other tense 
morpheme occurs. In the third form only three suffixal morphemes occur and 
the semes of present tense and singular number are covert. In the last form 
only one suffixal morpheme occurs, but in the paradigmatic system there are 
five semes: present tense, indicative mode (or subjunctive, but not optative), 
singular number, first person, and active voice. Some semes, for example, present 
tense, are always covert, while others may be overtly indicated in some forms, 
but covertly so in others. 

In general it has been much easier to describe the morphology of so-called 
agglutinative languages than of so-called inflected languages, for in the agglutina- 
tive type there is a more or less one-to-one correspondence between morphemes 
and semes. In inflected languages, on the other hand, for certain morphemes or 
groups of morphemes there may be more semes than there are formal units. 
There is no value in attaching additional meanings arbitrarily to certain forms 
or in constructing long series of zeros to fill in the formal gaps. It is better to 
describe the formal distributions and then describe the semes that are asso- 
ciated with the particular combinations. 

Specific morphemes may have (1) any number of semes of type la, e.g. boy, 
(2) combinations of la and 1b, e.g. slop, and (3) either of the above, plus a 
“clustering” of associated semes of type 2. Semes of type 2 are generally not 
described as the “‘meaning”’ of a specific morpheme, but are associated with a 
particular morpheme or combination of morphemes in a specific paradigmatic 
series. 


4.2. ALLOSEMES 


Allosemes are semes in their relationship to a specific sememe. Allosemes con- 
sist of allolinguisemes and alloethnosemes. 


4.3. SEMEMES 


A sememe consists of a class of semantically related semes, which constitute 
the meaningful components of (1) a morpheme, (2) a formal part of a morpheme 
(e.g. sl in slip), (3) a covert feature of a paradigmatic series, or (4) a combina- 


6 There are certain ambiguities in these forms because of homophonous endings, but 
this does not concern us at this point. 
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tion of (1) and (3) (i.e. in these situations in which a meaning is overtly sym- 
bolized in certain forms and covertly so in others. 

Sememes are of two basic types: (1) linguisememes and (2) ethnosememes. 
The total number of related linguisemes possessed by a form (or by a covert 
feature) constitutes the linguisememe of that form. 

The ethnosememes consist of classes of semantically related ethnosemes. A 
single morpheme may have more than one ethnoseme, e.g. English slip, or a 
morpheme or a cluster of morphemes may occur in association with one or more 
covert ethnosememes, e.g. the Greek paradigmatic endings cited above. 

The meaning of a particular morpheme consists of (1) the linguisememe (or 
linguisememes, if one wishes to distinguish between classes of linguisemes’), 
and (2) the ethnosememe (or ethnosememes) symbolized by or associated with 
the form. The meaning of the form boy may be described in terms of (1) the 
linguisememe of ‘noun’ and (2) the ethnosememe, consisting of the various 
related ethnosemes occurring with this word in its different contexts, e.g. (1) 
Oh boy!, (2) a bright young boy, and (3) a good old boy, and (4) boy, used as the 
name for a servant. The meaning of a form such as Greek -9° in lua: ‘I loose’ 
consists of (1) the linguisememe, which defines the occurrence of -9° with verbs 
(rather than other parts of speech) and with a particular class of verbs (i.e. not 
those verbs which occur with -mt, e.g. tithe-mi ‘I place’) and (2) the following 
ethnosememes: (a) present tense, (b) indicative (or subjunctive) mode, (c) sin- 
gular number, (d) first person, (e) active voice. 

Two features in the definition of a sememe require special attention: (1) 
the relationship of the semes to particular forms or specific covert features of a 
paradigmatic series and (2) the requirement that semes be “semantically 
related.” 

The semantic system of a language cannot be described apart from forms and 
the distribution of these forms. We do not develop some overall semantic system 
based on philosophical categories and then fit the forms into such a system. If 
we did, we might subsume bad and evil under the same sememe, arguing that 
they possess semantically relatable semes. This constructing of semantic air- 
castles is specifically ruled out by virtue of the fact that we relate only those 
semes which occur with morphemes, or parts of morphemes, or are covertly 
present in specific paradigmatic series. Hence, semes (and accordingly sememes) 
only “‘exist”’ in so far as they are signalled by forms and combinations of forms. 
J There is no meaning apart from form. 

Tho for the most part we speak of the meanings of morphemes which consist 
of segmental phonemes, nevertheless these same features of linguisememes and 
ethnosememes exist for all types of morphemes, including different intonational 
contours, tempos of utterance, and qualities of voice (e.g. whining, snarling, 
shouting, screaming, etc.—all of which constitute formal morphemic features). 


7 It would be possible to say that a form such as man has two linguisememes: (1) that of 
a noun and (2) that of a verb. However, it is probably preferable to include all distributions 
under one complex linguisememe and to consider the linguisemes as relatable by virtue of 
the fact that identical forms may have such diverse distributions. 
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In employing the statement ‘‘a class of semantically related semes,’’ we have 
purposely avoided the expression “common denominator of meaning.’ The 
difficulty with the expression “common denominator” (and with the implied 
procedure resulting from its usage) is that in a series of contexts a word may have 
practically no common denominator, and yet the series exhibits obvious rela- 
tionships. Note the following usages of the word charge: 

. charge the line (as in football) 
. charge the gun 

. charge the bill 

. charge him for the pencil 

. a charge against him in court 
. a charge of electricity 

. he got a charge out of it 

There is practically no common denominator left in this series. If we should 
attempt to define such a common denominator, it would have to be in such 
general terms as not to be specifically useful. The meaning of charge is not the 
feature common to these various expressions but the total of the semes of charge; 
in these various contexts. 

We do not wish to imply by the numbering of the occurrences of charge, that 
each succeeding usage is derived from the preceding. There are numerous com- 
plex relationships and the plotting of such would require at least three dimen- 
sions, and probably a fourth, namely, time. In some instances we can describe 
the ethnosemes of a form as a type of lineally related series. For example, the 
Greek kharis evidently had originally the meaning of ‘beauty of form.’ From 
this was derived the following series: 

1. ‘graciousness’ (as a beauty or attractiveness of personality) 

2. ‘bestowing of favor’ (the process) 

3. ‘gift of grace’ (the object granted) 

4. ‘thankfulness’ (the response of the recipient) 
The meaning of kharis is not, however, the common denominator of these rather 
remotely related meanings. It is rather the total of this series. This sort of treat- 
ment of an internally diverse, tho related, series should not give us undue con- 
cern. Precisely the same phenomena occur in the grouping of dialects into 
languages. A language may include mutually unintelligible dialects at the 
extremities, but between these mutually unintelligible dialects there exists a 
series of related dialects. Hence, we include all these dialects under one lan- 
guage. We do not say that the language is the common denominator of all these 
dialects. If so, it would be a very poor, emaciated language. On the contrary the 
language is the total of these related dialects. Similarly a sememe is the total of 
the related semes, not simply the common denominator. 

As noted in Section 2 our criterion of ‘semantically related” is based upon 
what native speakers of a language do. If such speakers regard forms as seman- 
tically related, then the linguist describing the dialect of such persons rela 
the forms in question. In general, the native speaker is quite ready to say/ 
whether two homophonous forms are the “same” or “different.’’ Of course, 
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there are differences between speakers but these are simply dialect problems. 
Tho native speakers may decide with relative ease as to whether or not they 
regard forms as semantically related,® they often experience great difficulty in 
stating the manner in which such forms are relatable. It is at this point that the 
linguist may describe and classify the various relationships.? The following sets 
of forms have certain statable relationships which are most conveniently de- 
scribed in terms of such features as form, process, state, agent, object, and 
instrument :!° 


1. 


Hm CO bo 


ona 


Form and function: horn of an animal and horn as an instrument for 
providing sounds. 


. Process and result: to run and a run in her stocking. 
. Process and characteristically associated object: to fish and the fish. 
. State of being and causative of a state: foul (adjective) and to foul up 


the job. 


. Agent and process: the man and to man the ship. 

. Instrument and process: a spear and to spear. 

. Object and associated characteristic: it is a pill and he is a pill. 
. Form and process: a cross and to cross. 


It would be quite wrong to assume that all such relationships consist of only 
two primary relational features, i.e. form and function, process and result, or 
agent and process. As we have seen in English charge and Greek kharis ‘grace’ 
there are numerous relationships. 

By comprehensive studies of the semantic relationships found in many lan- 
guages, we may eventually be able to describe various sets of relational features 
as being statistically predominant or statistically insignificant. We cannot, 

‘however, derive from such studies any criteria to justify a particular set of re- 
lational features. There is no justification apart from usage, and if native speakers 
of a language employ forms in a particular way, our descriptive analysis must 
describe such data accordingly. 


4.4. EPISEMES 


y An episeme is the meaning of the grammatical relationship between mor- 
phemes. This is the so-called “meaning of the construction.” In the combination 
poor man the first constituent poor describes the quality of the second, namely, 
man. The constructions small watch, loud tie, and angry aunt have substantially 
the same episemes. However, the constructions the watch, my tie, and an aunt, 
tho they bear a resemblance to the preceding constructions, are not the same. 


8 As a matter of field procedure, one should assume that hesitancy about relating ho- 
mophonous forms should be interpreted as meaning that such forms are not to be related. 

® The implied technique of asking a native speaker whether or not he relates particular 
forms is a practical approach to the more accurate, but as yet only theoretical, procedure 
of describing statistically the stimulus-response correlations, and on the basis of vast 
quantities of such data, plotting relationships by areas of occurrence and statistical fre- 
quencies. 

10 For a somewhat fuller description of these problems, see Eugene A. Nida, Morphology 
(Ann Arbor, 1949). 
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Structurally there is a difference in that the first constituents of the second set 
of constructions always precede the first constituents of the first set of construc- 
tions, if both types of constituents are present, e.g. the small watch, my loud tie, 
and an angry aunt. The episemes of such attributives as small, loud, and angry 
plus a substantive expression may be described as defining a character-substance 
relationship. 

As may be noted in the above data, different types of episemes are grouped! 
together. For example, in my tie there is a possessor-possessed relationship and 
in an aunt there is a determiner-determined relationship. Since, however, my 
and an are mutually exclusive in distribution and substitutible for one another 
in the same construction, we combine the two types of episemes in a larger 
unit. They constitute two types of alloepisemes which are related to the same 
episememe. 


4.5. ALLOEPISEMES 
Alloepisemes are episemes as they are related to an episememe. “ 


4.6. EPISEMEMES 


An episememe is a class of semantically related episemes (i.e. alloepisemes) 
which constitute the meaningful relationships between the immediate constit- 
uents of a construction. 

Every construction in a language possesses an episememe. (A construction is 
definable as a meaningful combination of forms.) A construction may contain 
any number of morphemes in its constituent parts, and it may constitute a 
morphological or-syntactic structural layer,” but regardless of its size it must 
exhibit a meaningful relationship, which we may designate as its episememe. 
Since most constructions are binary (with the frequent exception of serial con-' 
structions, e.g. John, Bill, Jim, and Mary), it is convenient to describe the 
episememes by identifying the semantic components of the constituent parts. 
The following are a few of these types of constructions in English: 

action—goal: hit John 
action—indirect-goal: gave him (the bat) 
action—time: went yesterday 
actor—action: John went 

goal—action: John was hit 
relation—axis: for Bill 
limitation—substance: some man 
quality—substance: white cloud 


4.7. MACROSEMES 


A macroseme is the meaning of a linguistic structure which has more then) 
one sememe and at least one episememe. 


11 A distinction between such layers in any one language depends upon the type of struc- 
ture which the language possesses. 

12 These constructions have been limited to the fewest possible constituents so as not 
to confuse the issue. 
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, For the most part we are not particularly concerned with the meanings of 

‘combinations of forms, since the meaning of the combination is usually equal to 
the sememes and episememes. For example, the phrase in the house has a mean- 
ing which is statable in terms of its constituent parts. However, in the dog house 
may not be so described. In some occurrences it may have its so-called literal 
meaning, i.e. based on the total of its sememes and episememes, but the phrase 
in the dog house is frequently used to mean ‘‘out of favor with someone.’’ We 
speak of such an expression as constituting an “idiom.” From the standpoint 

. of the description of the semantic patterning of the language, we must describe 
the phrase in the dog house as a new kind of unit. The meanings of these units 
must be described, as in the case of semes, in terms of the linguistic and nonlin- 
guistic environments. 

In describing the relationship of a complex unit to its linguistic environment, 
we use the convenient dichotomy of endocentric vs. exocentric. We say, for 
example, that applesauce and blackbird are structurally endocentric because 
the complex forms have substantially the same linguistic distribution as the 
head constituents -sauce and -bird. Similarly, we say that entertainment, up-set, 
and set-up are exocentric because the distribution of these forms is different from 
that which the head constituents entertain and set possess. However, in precisely 
the same manner as we recognize endocentricity and exocentricity in linguistic 
distribution, i.e. as regards the linguimacrosemes, so we must likewise recognize 
the endocentric and exocentric features of the nonlinguistic distribution, i.e. 
as regards the ethnomacrosemes. For example, applesauce, as a designation of a 
food is semantically endocentric, but when used as an exclamation of disbelief 
or disgust (roughly equivalent to ‘Horse feathers!” or ‘“Bologna!’’) it is exo- 
centric. The meaning of disbelief or disgust cannot possibly be derived from 
the sememes and episememe of the combination. Without recognizing two 
macrosemes in applesauce, one endocentric and the other exocentric, we cannot 
adequately describe this unit. 

The word entertainment, which we described above as structurally exocentric, 
we must treat as semantically endocentric, since in practically all instances in 
which we encounter the suffix -ment in combination with a verb, we can “pre- 
dict”’ (i.e. on the basis of observed data) the basic semantic value of the combina- 
tion. In each instance we find that the resultant noun identifies a process or a 
feature associated with a process. For example, enlargement designates either 
the process of enlarging or the object which results from such a process. 

The phrase black bird is structurally and semantically endocentric, but the 
compound black-bird, tho structurally still endocentric, is semantically exocentric, 
since it identifies a class of birds, which, tho black, do not include all black birds, 
e.g. crows. 

The form set-up is structurally exocentric but semantically endocentric, since 
the meaning of the combination reflects the meaning of the constituent sememes 
of set and up, plus the episememe which relates them in terms of process and 
position. On the other hand, the word up-set is semantically exocentric, for the 
meaning of the combination is not statable in terms of its constituent parts. 
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Most constructions (i.e. meaningful combinations of forms) are semantically 
endocentric. This is true of most productive derivative formations, practically 
all inflexional formations, and most syntactic expressions. When expressions 
are semantically exocentric, we simply classify them as idioms—not necessarily 
in terms of the foreign language which is used as a medium of description of 
the language, but on the basis of the language itself. For example, in Spanish 
the phrase hace frio ‘the weather is cold’ consists of hace ‘it does’ and frto ‘cold.’ 
The combination must be described in terms of an exocentric macroseme. 

In English such expressions as give him the cold shoulder and from the frying 
pan into the fire must likewise be described in terms of macrosemes, which identify 
the meaning of such a complex structure. 

Semantic endocentricity and exocentricity may be regarded as two poles with 
many grades of contrast between and with some expressions exhibiting both 
endocentric and exocentric macrosemes. Between fully endocentric expressions, 
e.g. poor man, black bird, and bed room, and completely exocentric ones, e.g. 
up-set and horsefeathers, there are expressions which are equal to less than the 
total of the sememes and episememes, e.g. black-bird, football, and go-cart. In 
these last expressions, blackbird does not include all birds which are black, nor 
does football identify all balls which are kicked with the foot, nor does go-cart 
identify all carts that can go. This restriction of meaning is the most common 
characteristic of compounds. 


4.8. ALLOMACROSEMES 


Allomacrosemes are macrosemes as they are related to a particular macro- 


sememe. There are two types: (1) allolinguimacrosemes and (2) alloethnomacro- 
semes.?* 


4.9. MACROSEMEMES 


A macrosememe consists of a class of semantically related macrosemes which 
constitute a meaningful component of a structure having two or more sememes 
and at least one episememe. 

The requirement of at least one episememe is designed to eliminate from this 
analysis such units as slip, which (see Section 4.3) have two sememes, but do 
not possess an episememe, that is to say, slip is not a construction. 

Macrosememes are of two types: (1) linguimacrosememes, based upon the 
linguistic context and (2) ethnomacrosememes, based upon the nonlinguistic 
context. 

For the most part we pay little or no attention to endocentric ethnomacro- 
sememes. These are more or less taken for granted in our description since they 
present no special difficulties. We do find it necessary, however, to give special 
attention to exocentric ethnomacrosemes, for these are the troublesome idioms 
whose meaning must be described. 


13 Such terms are suggested only as a means of indicating the analogical relationships 
between the various semantic features of a language. 
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The meaning of a particular structure, e.g. applesauce, consists of all the macro- 
sememes which such a form possesses. These include (1) an endocentric lingui- 
macrosememe (the form applesauce has substantially the same distribution as 
the noun head-word sauce), (2) an endocentric ethnomacrosememe, (as a desig- 
nation of a kind of food, applesauce means a sauce made of apples), and (3) an 
exocentric ethnomacrosememe, (as an exclamation of disbelief or disgust, the 
meaning of the combination is not to be described in terms of the components 
apple and sauce). 

These macrosememes also imply the recognition of the sememes of the com- 
ponents apple and sauce and the episememe which defines the relationship be- 
tween them, namely, that apple qualifies sauce. 

Part of the difficulty which has been often encountered in semantic analysis 
has been due to an inadequate system by which all types and layers of meaning 
could be recognized. The above suggestions are designed to remedy at least 
some of this inadequacy by pointing out the extent and type of semantic ele- 
ments and how these may be classified. 


New York 











PHONEME AND GRAPHEME: A PARALLEL 


Ernst PuLGRAM 


Phoneme is a class name, hence a phoneme cannot occur. What does occur >) 


are phones, that is, phonetic realizations, articulated sounds. All phones identifi- 
able as members of a phoneme are its allophones. Phonemes are distinctive — 
classes of speech sounds, hence phonemic differences make semantic distinctions 
possible. Differences less than phonemic produce forms that cannot be meaning- 
fully distinguished. We are, then, dealing with a linguistic performance, oral 
and aural, whereby individual, local and social differences in enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, style are abstracted and only the essential features with distinctive 
value made functional. 

The same situation prevails, mutatis mutandis, with regard to writing. Just | 
as we speak of speech communities using different languages or dialects, so we 
also have writing communities using various alphabets with their varieties: | 
Greek, Roman, Cyrillic, etc. Each alphabet has a certain fixed number of dis- | 


| 
} 


tinctively shaped classes of symbols, usually called letters, which are graphemes.' | 


They correspond to phonemes in that they are classes serving to provide the / 
function of distinctiveness. No matter how a person’s handwriting realizes the 
graphemes of, say, the Latin alphabet, no matter what style or font a printer 
employs, each hic et nunc realization of a grapheme, which may be called graph, 
can be recognized as belonging to a certain class and therefore deciphered by 
the reader. All graphs so identifiable are allographs of a given grapheme. Putting 
statements on the phoneme and the grapheme side by side in two columns, the 
parallelism becomes obvious. 


Pl The smallest distinctive audible units Gl The smallest distinctive visual units of \ 


of a dialect are its phonemes. an alphabet are its graphemes. 

P2 A phoneme is a class of articulated G2 A grapheme is a class of written char- 
speech sounds pertaining to one dia- acters pertaining to one alphabet. 
lect. 

P3 The hic et nunc spoken realization of a G3 The hic et nunc written realization of a 
phoneme is an articulated speech sound grapheme is a written alphabetic char- 
or phone. acter or graph. 

P4 The number of phonemes in each dia- G4 The number of graphemes in each 
lect must be limited, the number of alphabet must be limited, the number 
phones cannot be. of graphs cannot be. 

P5 By definition, all phones identifiable as G5 By definition, all graphs identifiable as 
members of one phoneme are its allo- members of one grapheme are its allo- 
phones. graphs. 

P6 The phonetic shape of an allophone is G6 The graphic shape of an allograph is 
dependent on its producer and on its dependent on its producer and on its 
phonetic surroundings. graphic surroundings. 


1 Cf. Josef Vachek, Some remarks on writing and phonetic transcription, Acta Linguistica 
5.86-93 (1945-9). 
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P7 Phones which are not immediately and G7 Graphs which are not immediately and 


correctly identifiable as belonging to a correctly identifiable as belonging to a 
certain phoneme when occurring in iso- certain grapheme when occurring in iso- 
lation, may be identified through their lation, may be identified through their 
meaningful position in a context. meaningful position in a context. 

P8 Dialects are subject to phonemic G8 Alphabets are subject to graphemic 
change and substitution. change and substitution. 

P9 The number, kind, and distribution of _ G9 The number, kind, and distribution of 
phonemes varies from dialect to dia- graphemes varies from alphabet to 
lect. alphabet. 


Now a few remarks elaborating and commenting on the points cited. 

P1, P2. These are not meant, singly or in combination, as the definition of 
the phoneme. But they are good enough working formulae. 

P5, G5. Identifiable refers both to the performer (speaker, writer) and the 
receiver (hearer, reader). Both must possess certain scales of standards in order 
to communicate.? The phonemic and graphemic scales of no two persons ever 
coincide exactly. In other words, no two persons talk alike or write alike. If 
communication takes place, acoustically or optically, then this is due to the 
faculty of abstraction of the auditory and visual centers in the brain, that is, 
to the ability of the brain to recognize the class in a specimen of the class, re- 
gardless of the individual features of the specimen. This intellectual process is 
of greatest linguistic and epistemological importance, because thanks to it human 
beings can devise and use common nouns, which are class names, and not merely 
proper names for each individual of a species of beings or class of things. Phoneme 
and grapheme are precisely such class abstractions. In the absence of classes 
of phones, or phonemes, valid for all members of a linguistic community, all 
oral communication would cease, for every individual could talk intelligibly 
only to himself, because he could meaningfully use, actively and passively, 
only one set of phones, namely his own. Even animals can do better than that, 
since they react to phonemes (hardly to the intellectual, semantic content) of 
a human command regardless of the speaker’s allophonic habits. Once a dog has 
learned to obey the order ‘Down’, he will behave accordingly no matter who 
pronounces the word. Similarly, lack of graphemes would stop communication 
by writing, since no one could decipher, that is, classify graphemically, anyone 
else’s graphs. 

P6, G6. Let us first consider the factors inherent in the performer which de- 
termine certain properties of his allophones.* We can recognize a person by his 
speech quite apart from the intelligence or the intelligibility of his utterance. 
The mere physical features of his speech, conditioned anatomically and by habits, 
suffice for identification. If, in addition, what he says and how he says it, in 
other words, his style, provide further clues, all the better. The what and how 
are socially conditioned, however, by the speaker’s education, surroundings, 
profession, etc. Directors and actors of radio plays, who cannot convey any 


2 On the concept of scale see Ernst Pulgram, Phonemics and sound change, (in press). 
* Note that I include under allophones of a phoneme not only positional variants but 
all phonic realizations of the phoneme. 
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part of the contents of the performance visually, are very skillful in the art of 
voice characterization. Even the psyche, the temperament of a person finds 
expression in his speech, to say nothing of his temporary moods, and every hearer 
makes a certain value judgment of a speaker simply on the basis of ‘what he 
talks like’. Is this true of writing also? It seems to be. A heavy untrained hand 
is at once visible (and ‘heavy’ may have more than metaphorical meaning). 
The stiff fingers of a laborer who wields a pick axe all day, will obviously grasp 
and guide a pen in a different way from those of a surgeon or a professor. Again 
the intellectual contents of the written piece are not of essence, only the shape 
of the graphs. As for the appearance of the psyche, the mental and psychological 
rather than social personality in a person’s handwriting, graphologists tell us, 
surely with a good deal of justification, though in absence of a truly scientific 
procedure and system, that no man can deny or dissimulate his soul in his hand- 
writing. There are, to my knowledge, no analyzers of speech performing a job 
similar to that of the graphologists. 

Concerning the shape of allophones conditioned by their surroundings, the 
phenomenon of positional variants is too well known to need comment. It simply 
means that, within the stream of speech, phones are not produced singly and in 
isolation, each with a certain fixed articulation, like the separate tones on the 
keyboard of a piano. Instead, every sound is, as it were, a glide, obtaining part 
of the articulatory shape from its predecessor and preparing that of its successor. 
Is this true of allographs also? I daresay it is, though it may be difficult to make 
precise statements. But I do know from my own habits that, for example, a 
capital T before an 7 is different from one before h; that an initial d does not look 
exactly like a final d. Handwriting experts know this well, and they can identify 
a writer by his allographic habits. 

P7, G7. An allophone in isolation is not necessarily identified as member of 
the same class by two speakers, even though they may belong to the same speech 
community. The reason for this is again the non-congruence of individual scales 
(see above fn. 2). What to one speaker may be a very open low [i] may belong 
to the /e/ phoneme of another. However, since the phone [i] occurs in a form 
in which it must be understood as an allophone of /i/ rather than /e/, say in 
bit as opposed to bet, the listener can immediately so recognize it on the basis of 
the context. The meaning of the whole utterance will facilitate correct classifica- 
tion of a single phone. This will hold true especially if the phone is very far from 
being allophonic, for instance in the speech of a foreigner with a strong accent 
who says actually ‘Please [fil] out this paper’ instead of [fIl]. But the unphonemi- 
cally pronounced form will be understood phonemically as /fil/ rather than 
/fijl/, even though in English [i] is not a permissible allophone of /i/, because 
the statement makes sense only with /fil/. In other words, we listen not just 
for phones but for larger units. 

Everyone knows that the reading of handwriting is based to a great extent 
on the reading of context. The eye of the proficient reader, though not that of 
the learner, seizes upon a whole word or a series of words at once. It does not 
move in little hops from letter to letter, but in leaps from word to word, or even 
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over larger units. Since the eye does not tarry on each graph any more than the 
ear does on each phone, allographic variations, like allophonic ones, will not 
be felt as disturbing, and even truly ungraphemic performance on the part of 
the writer (misspelling, miswriting) will automatically be adjusted and under- 
stood thanks to the context, as was done in the case of the unphonemic pronun- 
ciation of the foreigner. Indeed one could talk also of writing with a ‘foreign 
accent’: French, Italian, English, American children, while learning the same 
Latin graphemes, do acquire certain national writing characteristics in school, 
which show in letters as well as in figures. An untrained eye may then have to 
proceed, like the eye of the beginner, from graph to graph. And does not the 
untrained ear that is not yet accustomed to a foreign phonemic system grope 
its way from phone to phone, taking care to identify each as the allophone of a 
certain phoneme? (“Talk more slowly, please, I can’t follow you!’) And does 
not the untrained tongue take more time for enunciating foreign phonemes? 

P8, G8. Let us suppose that we have designed and imposed, by force or persua- 
sion, a strictly phonemic system of writing for a certain dialect.‘ This dialect 
wili, as all human language must, change its phonetic and phonemic appear- 
ance. Unless our phonemic alphabet keeps pace with the changes in speech, the 
one to one ratio between phoneme and grapheme will be upset. It seems then 
that, in order to retain that ideal ratio, spelling would have to be constantly 
revised. That is, of course, impractical. The organizational problem of divulging 
each orthographic change to all teachers and users of writing, and the educational 
task of reteaching everyone would be staggering. The result would be confusion 
thrice confounded. Worse even, since much sound change is gradual, it would 
be difficult to determine just when the time had come to align the writing with 
a new speech habit, especially as synchronically there is no awareness of change. 

Instead of changing spelling piece by piece at the same rate as speech changes, 
it might be more feasible to take stock of the phonemes of a dialect, say, once 
every hundred years, and to entrust to linguists of that period the task of legis- 
lating the new phonemic writing. I rather doubt that all linguists could agree on 
a unique solution (in fact, there is no reason why they should have to).5 Perhaps 
the majority opinion should prevail—whereupon, naturally, the dissenting 
experts will secede in a huff and write as they see fit. Then we shall have the 
Professor X Alphabet, the Professor Y Phonemic System, the American National 
Orthography, the Royal Society of Yorkshire for the Preservation of English, 
and the Mississippi Reformed Southern Speller. And that does not seem much 
of an advance over what we have got today. 

A third possibility is to abolish all rules of spelling and writing. Why be un- 
democratic? Let every man be his own Webster and NED. This movement will 
be fathered by the work of a progressive linguistician, entitled Leave Your Spell- 
ing Alone, or LYSA, whence the name of the Lysanders: men who don’t much 
care how they spell as long as they get the meaning across. This is a pretty good 


4Cf. H. J. Uldall, Speech and writing, Acta Linguistica 4.11-16 (1944). 
5 Cf. Y. R. Chao, The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems, Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica 4.363-98 (1934). 
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system, especially for many practicing and producing Lysanders, but the rest 
of the people, including a number of Lysanders who are mainly consumers, will 
find the labor of reading greatly increased. For it is a fact, as we just saw, that 
one does not simply pick out one letter after the other but rather takes in a 
whole word or even more, at one glance; one perceives these larger-than-graph 
units as composite Gestalten, not as series of graphs. One reads CITY, not C, I, 
T, Y. And if anyone prefers to write SITI without forewarning us, we shall be 
much disturbed and impeded. We have just barely become accustomed to nite, 
thru, and tho, and if we have to expect arbitrary and capricious spellings like 
nait, noit, thruw, throo, thow, thou etc. we shall have not a bit of fun reading. 
And I should hate particularly to be typesetter for a Lysandrian manuscript— 
unless I should be free to respell everything to suit my own fancy. The best 
solution is then to have the author record his opus on a disk or wire or tape. 
There will be no trouble about understanding his allophones and classifying 
them properly as phonemes so that they will be meaningful, for no one can change 
arbitrarily his phonemes (there can be no LYPA) if he wants to be understood. 

Fantastic? Perhaps; but it does throw some light on the perennial problem of 
spelling reform and on the practical value and virtue of reasonable permanence 
of a reasonable agreement. 


It is precisely that parallelism of phonemics and graphemics which renders 
feasible a phonemic transcription, that is, a transcription in which each grapheme 
represents one phoneme, and in which no phoneme can be rendered by more 
than one grapheme. In such a writing the function and properties of the phoneme | 
and grapheme are exactly equivalent, except that different processes of produc-— 
tion and different perceptive senses are involved: the hand and the eyes for the 
grapheme, the vocal apparatus and the ears for the phoneme. In such an alpha- 
bet ‘letter’ and ‘sound’ are synonymous. If today we distinguish between letter 
(or better grapheme) and speech sound (or better phoneme), the reason is that 
there has hardly ever existed in any language with some tradition of writing a 
strictly one to one ratio between the two. While grammarians and ‘phoneticians’ 
of past centuries, of the Middle Ages and antiquity, had cognizance of that lack 
of congruence, they nonetheless based whatever phonetic systems they presented 
on the written letter. But in so doing they did concede that the letter possessed, 
beyond its appearance, certain attributes which we associate now with the sound, 
especially the phoneme. However, ‘... the application of the word “‘letter’’ 
exclusively to the written character is a recent limitation of its sense. As a techni- 
cal term of traditional grammar, it originally stood for an entity possessing three 
attributes or aspects: nomen, figura, and potestas. Early writers may be mis- 
interpreted if the implications of this concept are not realized.’* No doubt the 
distinction of phonemes and graphemes is valid enough, even in truly phonemic 
alphabets and transcriptions, because we are really dealing with two fundamen- 
tally different phenomena. Nonetheless, ‘... it may be questioned whether, if 
letter had been retained in something like its traditional functional sense, the 


6 David Abercrombie, What is a “‘letter’’? Lingua 2.5463 (1949), 54. 
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need for a phoneme theory would ever have arisen—though we should, certainly, 

_ have subtle theories of the letter in its place.” 

' The basic phenomenon in phonemics and graphemics, as well as in semantics 
and in non-linguistic human activities, seems to be the faculty of the brain to 

_classify numerous single items as members of a much smaller number of species. 
Ultimately this labor of sorting and classing is a device of economy, designed to 
crystallize the relevant features and abstract them from a mass of non-distinctive 
individual details. Epistemologically and linguistically (are the two identical?) 
this may well be the most humanly intelligent performance of the human in- 
tellect. 


University of Michigan 
7 Loc. cit., 62. 














THE PROBLEM OF BALENARE* 
GIOVANNI ALESSIO 


The Vocabolario of the Academy suggests a new etymology for baleno, deriv- 
ing it ‘perhaps from a Preromance root *BaAL- “luce, splendore” (light, splendor) 
from which also bagliore and barbaglio (gleam, dazzling light),”! thus reopening 
the old question of the origin of Italian balenare, previously thought by others 
to be connected with the Latin BALLENA ‘balena’ (whale), or with BALLARE. It 
may be that the compilers of the Vocabolario, who in matters etymological are 
slavish followers of Meyer-Liibke’s REW?, have allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by the fact that this author rejects the derivation from balena; even though 
the objections raised by him are—as we shall see—without foundation?. 

The new etymological attempt is clearly a backward step. Compared with a 
concrete explanation (balena: balenare), a Preromance *BAL- fails to convince, 
if only because of the vagueness of definition of the term ‘Preromance’ (does it 
mean Indo-European, or Mediterranean?), and because no attempt is made to 
justify its derivative suffixes or to establish the semantic relationship of this 
word with others which mean both ‘delfino’ (dolphin) and ‘lampo’ (lightning 
flash). Finally the compilers have failed to give due consideration to a number 


* Translated from the Italian original by Lawrence Cascio and Samuel Dieli. 

1 Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana, R. Accad. d’Italia, Milano 1941, I, p. 360. 

2 Romanisches etymologisches Worierbuch. 3 Auflage, Heidelberg, 1935. Other abbrevia- 
tions not on Symposium’s list are: 

AIS—Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Stidschweiz. 

ALF—Atlas linguistique de la France. 

CGILat.—Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. 

CIM—Corpus Inscriptionum Messapicarum (RIGrIt. VI (1922) ff.) 

EWuGr—G. Rohlfs, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der unteritalienischen Grdzitat, Halle, 1930. 

FEW—W. von Wartburg: Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Bonn, 1928 ff. 

KZ—Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der idg. Sprachen, 
(Berlin, Giitersloh), Géttingen, 1852 ff. 

MIL—Memorie dell’Istituto Lombardo, Milano. 

LEW—Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3te Auflage, Heidel- 
berg, 1930 ff. 

MRAL—Memorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

RDR—Revue de dialectologie Romane, Bruxelles, Hamburg, 1909-1914. 

RE—Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie der class. Altertum-wissenschaft. 

RIL—Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, Milano. 

RIGrIt.—Rivista indo-greca-italica, Napoli, 1917 ff. 

ThG@rIt.—Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 

ThLL—Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

W.u.S.—Worter und Sachen, Heidelberg 1909 ff. 

3 REW 910, under BALLENA “dazu it. balenare ‘schaukeln’ ‘blitzen’, baleno. ‘Blitz’, 
obw. baleina ‘Schaukel’ ist wenig wahrscheinlich trotz prov. dalfin ‘Blitz’ [REW] 2544, 
da der Wahlfisch in den siidlichen Meeren kaum bekannt ist; zu [REW] 909 [BaLLARBE] 
Schuchardt, R[omania] IV, 1875, P. 253 ist wegen | und wegen des Ausgangs #NA nicht 
méglich”. 
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of works which appeared before the Vocabolario was published, and which show 
that the zoological metaphor which produced the word baleno is far from being 
an isolated phenomenon. 

Let us begin by presenting the material under its derivational headings: 

1) Derived from BALLENA ‘balena’ (whale): literary Italian baleno ‘instanta- 
neous light produced by lightning’, ‘flash’, ‘flashing of mirrors, glass, shining arms’; 
balenare ‘to flash sporadically, to shine suddenly’, ‘to give forth light, to be re- 
splendent, to sparkle’, ‘to totter, to sway, to move indecisively, to be uncertain, 
undecided’, ‘to waver, of troops in combat’; Suprasylv. baleina ‘Schaukel’; 
Canav. (Locana) zblén ‘baleno’, zbleyna ‘balena’, zbleyndr ‘balenare’, (Ronco C.) 
la balena ‘baleno’, balendr ‘balenare’, u baleynat ‘balena’, (Noasca) tin azbléyn 
‘un baleno’, azblingar ‘balenare’, az bleynat ‘balena’; Turin. (Ala di Stura) 
balend ‘balenare’, ¢ balénat ‘balena’. However, concerning baleno and balenare, 
which go beyond the borders of Tuscany into northern Latium, into Umbria, 
into the Marches (where there is also the type badalend, p. 536), and even into 
northern Abruzzi (p. 616 velendre, as against u lamby), we do not know whether 
they are indigenous or borrowed. 

2) Derived from pELPHINus ‘delfino’ (dolphin): South. French dalfi ‘Blitz’, 
dalfind ‘blitzen’, Judic. delfindr id., (Ariége) dalft ‘Blitz’, dalfind ‘blitzen’; 
Lomb. ka tirdva la tarfin"a (AIS. II, 391, p. 270), a dalfind ‘balenare’, dalfina 
‘balena’ (ibid. p. 278), a dalfifd ‘balenare’, dalfifia, -ina ‘balena’ (ibid., p. 
259), dalfindr ‘balenare’, al dalfina ‘balena’ (p. 248), la tarfiyya ‘il baleno’ 
(p. 270),  dalft (p. 278), i delfi (p. 259), ul dalft, la dalfindda (p. 259), 1 delft 
(p. 249), Vers. al dalfin (p. 340), al dalfi (p. 341)5; Bresc. dalft, delfi lampo’ 
‘baleno’, dalfind, dalfindr® ‘lampeggiare, balenare’, (Rovereto) delfindr id.; 
Lucanian (Tito di Potenza) talfinu ‘lampo’, talafina ‘lampeggia’, (Castelmezzano) 
talfanasdé ‘balenare a secco’, (Tricarico) talpanaséSa ‘lampeggia fitto fitto’. 

3) Derived from viITULUS MARINUS, VICLUS MARINUS ‘foca’ (seal)7: South. 
Sard. ikru marinu ‘lampo di ecaldo’ (heat lightning), Logud. biyu marinu ‘lampo 
a secco’ (dry lightning), Campid. irgumarras*, Lodug. (Gennargentu) 7yumarras 
‘baleno a secco, lampo di calore’ (heat lightning), and, by substituting Bos for 
VITULUS, also boy marinu, with the same meaning.°® 

4) Derived from Lepus ‘lepre’ (hare): Canav. (Cuorgne) al léyvar ‘il baleno’, 
léyvra ‘balena’, leyurdr ‘balenare’, (Vico) I aleyvro ‘il baleno, il fulmine’, aleyvra 

4 ATS, II, c. 391-2, pp. 131, 132; 391, p. 143, ef. Serra, Dacoromania, IX, 1929, p. 181. 

5 For the material, see REW, 2544; von Wartburg, FEW, III, p. 35; Rohlfs., Sprache 
und Kultur, p. 27; Zs. Fr. Spr. u. Litt., LI, p. 362; ZRP, LI, 1931, p. 276; LII, 1982, p. 74. 

6 Bonvesin de la Riva (71313). 

7 Cfr. VITULUS MARINUS gen (CGILat., II, 210, 18 et al.), biclus ddxn (II, 30, 1), from which 
Italian vecchio marino (REW, 9406) ; Log. biyu marinu, briku marinu, bitellu marinu, Gallur. 
viteddu marinu, Campid. vitellu de boi marinu ‘seal’ Flechia, Misc. Ascoli, Torino, 1901, 
p. 231, M. L. Wagner, W.u.S., Bhft. IV, 1921, p. 86, n. 1., and efr. Calvia Folkl. It., II, 
1926, p. 194. Other bibliography in the preceding notes. 

8 From *MARINUS for MARINUS, cfr. in Sardinia *BoviNuS, *mMURiNus for -INUS and sim. 
(Wagner, Glotta, VIII, 1917, pp. 235 f.) 

® Subak, ZRP. XXXIII, 1909, p. 668; Wagner, loc. cit.; Prati, Folkl. It. VIII, p. 123; 
Rohlfs, ZRP, LII, 1932, p. 74 and cfr. Zs. f. Spr. u. L., LI, p. 362. 
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‘balena’, leyurdr ‘balenare’, (Corio) azléyuru ‘baleno’, d zleyvra ‘balena’ azleyurdr 
‘balenare’.!° 

5) Derived from the counterpart of the Greek yaAj ‘donnola’ (weasel), Cimr. 
bele ‘martora’ (marten), cf. Fr. belette ‘donnola’™; Albig. belet ‘Blitz.”!* From 
these examples, even though the last is less certain than the others, it appears 
that the conceptual connection between a zoological phenomenon and ‘lampo, 
baleno’ is undeniable. It is now only a question of discovering how, where and 
when this image was born. Full agreement has not been reached on this point. 

Once a connection, whatever it may be, has been noted between the name of 
an animal (balena, delfino, etc.) and ‘lampo’ (lightning flash), if we assume that 
the former might be replaced by the name of another animal, theoretically two 
possibilities exist; this connection may be either direct or indirect. The second 
possibility implies that there must have been, for example, between the name 
of the animal and ‘lampo’ (flash) an intermediate semantic phase that is, that 
the approach in meaning of ‘lampo’ to the name of the animal is only para- 
etymological. In order to clarify my position, allow me to give some examples. 
The Italian word caprata ‘kind of dam, of fagots supported at acute angles by 
pieces of wood stuck into the earth’ cannot be directly connected to capra (the 
animal), but derives rather from capra in its meaning of ‘little wooden horse with 
three legs.”* Similarly, the Southern Italian rosamarina ‘rosmarino’ (rosemary) 
is a paraetymological restoration of the Latin Ros MARINUuS, linked to the name 
of the flower ROSA; but Rosa is also a woman’s name, and so we see for Rosa 
the substitution Teresa, from which the Neapolitan tresmarina.'* Both these 
paths have been followed. 

Géhri'® has thought that the meaning of ‘lampo, baleno’ (flash) could have 
arisen from the ancients’ belief that the dolphin was an announcer of storms. 
This would have come about through a confusion between the name of the 
cetacean and that of the constellation of the ‘dolphin’ (eA¢is ‘nomen sideris 


10 ATS, II, cc. 391-2-3, p. 133; 391-2, p. 144; cfr. Serra, Dacoromania, IX, 1929, p. 181. 

11 The French word may derive equally as well from BELLUS, see REW, 1027. 

12 T am not aware that this connection has yet been attempted. Géhri, RDR, IV, 1912, 
145, had derived belet from a Celtic *BELos ‘hell, glinzend’, an etymon rejected by the 
REW, 1027a, with this note ‘ein gall. *sELos aus Gétternamen wie BELENOs zu erschliessen, 
geht nicht an, da wir die Bedeutung dieser Namen nicht kennen und skr. bhdla, anord. bal 
gall. *BILos lauten wiirde.’ But see von Wartburg, FEW, I. p. 322 who refers Linguad. 
belé (‘éclair, éclat de lumiére’) to *BELOs, (Belmont) belech ‘eclair’, (Tarn., H.-Garonne) 
belet, (Toulouse) belet with several derivatives, see ALF, 438, 439. There also exist masculine 
forms of belette. see ALF, c. 123; FEW, I, p. 319, under BEtuvs. I shall return to this point 
later on. 

13 Cf. Cosent. tripana ‘a check against torrents made to turn away the water’ Rohlfs, 
Dizionario dialettale delle tre Calabrie, Halle, Milano, 1932 foll., III, p. 109, identical with 
the Cosent. tripanu ‘tripod’ (ibid., II, p. 341) > TRIPEs. 

14 Cfr. also Abruzz. trosamarina, trusmarina, truzzemarina, Lat. tresmarino, Umbrian 
(Bevaqua) tresomarino id. Penzig. Flora popolare it., Genova, 1924, I. p. 416. For the asso- 
ciation of ROSMARINUS with rosa, cf. Pallad., r. r., I, 27: in fruticibus sint rosae, lilia, 
rosmarinus, hederae. 

15 RDR, IV, 1912, p. 145; ef. von Wartburg, l. c. 
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propinqui Aquilae,’ etc.) messenger of tempests, as might be gathered from the 
passage in Columella, r. r. XI, 2, 45 which says ‘delphini occasus tempestatem 
significat.”!® 

On the other hand, Briish” imagined that the name dolphin could have been 
arrived at by a process beginning with the Greek d7jAov ¢pvév ‘helle Leuchte,’ 
but we do not find in Greek any trace of deAdis with the meaning of ‘lampo’ 
(flash), an evolution which is strictly Romance. 

The explanation which I am about to give, which would model ‘delfino’ 
(dolphin) after ‘baleno’ (lightning), may appear more feasible and attractive. 

It is common knowledge that the Latin BALLENA"* is an indirect loan from the 
Greek $4\Aawva id., homophonous with the Greek ¢aA(A)awwa ‘cicibdela, lampyris, 
quae noctu lucernis advolat; unde sic dicta existimatur rapa 7d els Pas &ANEoTAL 
(Nicander, Ther., 760).’ Thus the ancient etymology. Modern scholars do not 
agree, as might be expected. While some maintain that ¢4\Aawva ‘balena’ and 
‘lucciola’ (fire-fly) are the same word derived from @aAXés (from the same root 
as the German Ball, Latin Fro.uis, indicating ‘something inflated’), others 
separate the two words and explain ¢4Aaa ‘lucciola’ (fire-fly), either from a 
previous *PaeAawa < *parec-d-awa (parec- ‘luce’), or, by dissimilation, from 
a *pavawa, with the Attic dards, Ionic gaevds ‘luminoso’ (luminous),” always 
from the same stem. The etymology of ¢aA\aua concerns us only indirectly, as 
we shall see later, but what immediately concerns us here is to show how from 
the meaning of ‘lucciola’ (fire-fly) to ‘lampeggiare’ ‘balenare’ (to lighten) 
the step is a very short one. To be further convinced of this we need only com- 
pare the Greek Aaurupis ‘lucciola’ with the verb Aaurupitw ‘cicindelae instar 
luco’ ‘to sparkle, to shine, to radiate,’ which survives in Calabria in the Bovese 
lamburiddzi ‘es beginnt Tag zu werden’ and in the dialect of Reggio lampariyari 
‘to lighten now and then,’ Regg., Cat. mpriyari ‘balenare’ ‘scintillare’ (to 
sparkle).”° 


16 See also Pliny, N. H., XVIII, 309, 311; Cic., Divinat., II, 70, 145 (‘cum viderint delphinos 
se in portum conjicientes, tempestatem significari putant’); cf. Prati, Folkl. It., VIII, p. 111. 

17 ZRP XXXVIII, 1917, p. 679. 

18 A variant form of BALLAENA and of BAL-, cfr. for the phonetics MORAENA and MURENA 
(CGiLat., II, 374, 7 et al.; wupqvn III, 256, 57) < pbpawa BAL(L)ISTA, variants that are also 
reflected in the Romance dialects. 

19 Osthoff, Etym. Parerga, I. pp. 329 ff., see Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, 3. 
edition, Heidelberg, Paris, 1938, p. 1012. Immisch, Glotta, VI, 1915, p. 196 ff., shows that the 
spelling ¢a\ava -BALAENA is false, and that the word both in its meaning of ‘butterfly, 
fire-fly’ and of ‘whale’ is one and the same and derives from ¢aAdés (the connection is that 
of Ogawa: Béos; AiKawa: Abxos; Tpayawa ‘sterile goat’: rpdayos; fbyawa. Bods Ofraa Hes.: 
tuyés; bawa: bs, etc., Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, Miinchen, 1939, I. p. 475). This 
etymology is also found in Persson, Beitr. z. idg Wortforsch., II., p. 798, and is approved 
by Briich, Glotta, X, 1920, p. 199, who thinks that ¢4\\awa came to Latin by way of Illyria. 
Alongside of ¢4\\ava there is also attested ¢4\Ay in its double meaning of ‘whale’ and of 
‘little butterfly that flies around a light’, of which ¢4A\awa seems a derivative, cfr. ¢ddxawa 
and ¢é«xn. Whether our farfalla has to do with this ¢4Ay is a problem I shall touch upon on 
another occasion; however, cfr. Reggio, Catanzare, farfaggya, farfal’a ‘butterfly that flies 
around a light’, Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., I, p. 291, with the same meaning as the Greek word. 

20 Rohlfs, EWuGr., 1217; Alessio, RIL, LX XVII, 1942-43, p. 668. The form lampariyari 
could have been influenced by lampari ‘to lighten’ or even have derived from this form. 
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Is it likely that the Latin BALLENA has also taken the double meaning of 
‘balena’ and of ‘lucciola’ ‘moth,’ ‘nocturnal butterfly’ from the Greek 
doublet? Yet there is no trace of BALLENA signifying ‘lucciola’ (fire-fly); but, 
in some central Italian dialects, some names of the ‘farfalla’ (butterfly), as 
the Lucch. belléndora, Cittacastell. bréndola, Arcev. biéndola, have been con- 
nected with a diminutive of BALLENA (*BALLENULA), not excluding the fact that 
their original meaning may have been that of ‘falena, farfalla notturna’ (moth, 
nocturnal butterfly).” 

However, there are several difficulties in the way of this explanation. An imita- 
tion of the type mentioned above would have been possible only in a bilingual 
area, e.g., in Magna Grecia, but in Southern Italy there is no trace of BALLENA 
meaning ‘lucciola’ (fire-fly) or ‘farfalla’ (butterfly) (the Reggio dialect word 
falena is, according to Rohlfs, I, 289, a ‘Tuscanism which does not belong to 
the spoken dialect’). Secondly, the etymology of the type belléndora is not very 
certain, so much so that Meyer-Liibke dismisses it and starts from BELLUS”. 
There is, finally, a still greater difficulty; i.e., that the type ‘balena, -o’, in its 
meaning of “lampo” (lightning flash) is far less widespread than ‘delfino’ 
(dolphin), which is attested in Lucania, besides being found in France and 
Northern Italy. Linguistic geography teaches us that the greater as well as the 
lateral areas normally preserve the older phase,” from which it follows that in 
its meaning of lightning ‘‘delfino’”’ (dolphin) is older than ‘baleno’ (whale) which 
seems to be modeled on the former. 

Von Wartburg, after having mentioned Gdhri’s opinion without criticism, 
refutes Briich’s hypothesis, which, as previously mentioned, sees in dalft, etc., 
a Greek dfAov dpvév ‘luce chiara’ (clear light), which would have diffused 
from Marseilles, since the passage from 7 to 7 could not have been verified before 
the second century A.D., in an epoch, that is, in which Greek was no longer 
spoken in that city. Even the Northern Italian borrowing of such a word with 
this meaning from the Provengal séems hardly credible to him. Consequently, 
he arrives at this dilemma: ‘entweder ist die bed{eutung] ‘‘blitz’”’ auf den beiden 
gebieten auf grund einer alten, friiher weitverbreiteten volksmeinung entstanden, 
welche zwischen dem fisch und blitz eine verbindung schuf, oder dann handelt 
es sich um ein vorrémisches wort.’ 

This last solution also does not seem acceptable to me. Since von Wartburg 
makes no specific mention of the Lucanian forms and puts the Luc. talfanas& 
‘wetterleuchten’ together with the northern Italian words (which might lead 
one to believe that he holds it to be a loan word from this latter group), a Pre- 
romance word homophonous with ‘delfino’ (dolphin) should be attributed, in 
view of the area of its diffusion, to the Ligurian dialect. Given the aversion that 


*1 Cf. Pieri, Arch. Gl. It. XII, 1890, p. 127; St. Fil. Rom., IX, 1894, p. 723; ZRP XXX, 
1906, p. 296; Salvioni, Arch. Gl. It. XVI, 1934, p. 432 ff. 

%2 Cf. Mesolc. bérola, Valtell. bilina ‘butterfly’ REW, 1027; Salvioni, 1. c. Reggio Cala- 
bria kalabella, kalabeda ‘butterfly’ (cala, bella!) Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., I, 187, Genovese éabela 
‘fire-fly’ (cLarus). Salvimi, Lampyris, 18, see REW, 1963, etc. For the form cf. Reggio- 
Emilian bendla, Ferrar. Ant. béndula ‘weasel’ < BELLULA, with dissimilation of / -l, as in 
the Calabrese pinnula ‘pillola’ (pill). 

%3 Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione alla neolinguistica, Geneva, 1925. 
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this tongue has for the phoneme f (agreeing in this respect with Iberian and 
Basque and differing with Etruscan),™ it would be very difficult to attribute 
dalfi to the Ligurian substratum, because we must also take into account the 
Lucanian words which, for good reasons, are held to be indigenous. 

We have said that the type ‘delfino’ in its meaning as ‘lampo’ (lightning) 
is attested, as far as southern Italy is concerned, only for Lucania, judging by 
the material gathered up to this writing, but we have reason to believe that this 
word once had a much wider diffusion. In my opinion the obscure prefix which 
appears in the following words: Pugliese derlampare ‘lampeggiare’ (to lighten) 
(> Otrant. derlampevo -eiw, derlampidzo -if~w ‘splendere’ (to shine), Molf. 
ndarlambd, Bitont. ndrellambéu, Tarant. tirlampisara -1DIARE ‘lampeggiare,’ 
tirlampa ‘lampo,’ Catanz. dillampare ‘lampeggiare, balenare,’ dillampu ‘lampo, 
baleno”> from *LAMPARE (< Greek Aduzw ‘(ri)splendere, brillare, sfavillare’)?* 
is well explained by the superposition of this word upon derfinu ‘delfino’ (dol- 
phin). Thus the word comes to be indirectly attested for Lucania and also in 
Apulia and Calabria. 

Examining next the Lucanian forms talfinu ‘lampo’ (lightning), talafina 
‘lampeggia’ (it is lightning), talfanasdé ‘balenare a secco’ (to lighten without 
thunder), with the suffix -1DIARE (DI > 8), talpanaseSa ‘lampeggia fitto fitto’ 
(it is lightning constantly), we see that the last form, which has eSa from -IDIAT, 
presents a stem talpanas- which presupposes a Latin pELPriniss-. Evidently it 
is a case of a Latin *DELPINIssG, a borrowing from the Greek deAqguwitw, ‘del- 
phinum instar,’” which because of the Pp < @ (cfr. PAENULA gavvd\n, AMPULLA 
from AMP(H)ORA dudopeis) and because of the ss < ¢ (cfr. MASSA < pata, 
TARPESSITA < Tpamefitns, TRISSO < rpitw”) reveals itself to be quite old and 
certainly earlier than the classical form DELPHIN(US) and the word talfanasd 
from a *DELPHINIZO (cfr. BAPTIZO < Bamritw).?* Even the Lucanian and North 
Italian delphinare might depend on a *DELPHING, just as LACHANG (LACCANO)*° 


*4 Cfr. Bertoldi, ZRP, LVII, 1937, p. 142, 169. To Etr. rata, Ligurian opposes BALIsTa 
mons (Lig. FALTERNA ‘aristolochia’ is a borrowing from the Etruscan, see Alessio St. 
Etr. XV, 1941, pp. 186, ff.), to ALFATERNUM Ligurian answers with ALBINGAUNUM 
(Albenga) from *aLBa ‘height’ (see St. tr., XV, 1941, p. 180). 

26 The material is gathered by Merlo., MIL, XXIII, pp. 270, 295, n. 146; Rohlfs, Diz. 
Cal., II, p. 466; Pellegrini, Arch. Gl. It., Suppl. III, 1895, p. 60; Tondi, Glossa. La lingua 
greca del Salento, Noci, 1935, p. 71. Salvioni, Romania, XX XIX, 1910, p. 443. The etymologies 
proposed in an effort to explain the prefix der- from pE- RE- (Salvioni, J. c.) or INTER- (Zin- 
garelli, Arch. Gl. It., V, 1899, p. 228, are morphologically or phonetically difficult. 

26 Merlo, MIL, XXIII, p. 295, n. 145; Alessio, RIL, LX XVII, 1942-43, p. 667. Hardly 
from lampa which seems to be a loan word from the French (REW, 4870). From AJS, II, 
cc. 391, 392, we can add Pugliese (pp. 718, 719) u darlampa, (p. 727) u ndirlamba and cfr. 
Camp. (p. 725) lu rillamba, (p. 715) lu zdallamba ‘the flash’; Pugliese (p. 749) d*rlempdre, (p. 
738) dirlamp4ri, (p. 728) ndirlampé (p. 727) ndirlambi, (p. 718), darlambé (p. 719) darlamb4, 
(p. 717) da darlambéya, (p. 716) zdarlamb4; Luc. (p. 735) dirlambé, (p. 732) stirlambé, (p. 
726) darlambé; Camp. (p. 715) zdallambty, (p. 725) rillambé. 

27 Cfr. 7d YuxpoBages Kapa diAgwicavres ‘caput frigidae delphinorum instar immergentes’ 
Lucian. Leziph. 5 apud ThGrL, II, p. 984. 

28 Likewise BADISSO, CROTALISSO, CYATHISSO, MALACISSO, MOECHISSO, etc. 

29In pre-Byzantine borrowings -IZARE and -IDIARE in Southern Italy give the same 
result -iyare (-i3are, etc.) with -z- > -py- (cfr. Calabrese ayimu < azyMus, yuyima ‘giug- 
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required by the Romance forms, stands for LACHANIZzO ‘languire’ Suet., Aug. 87 
(< Aaxavifw). 

It is evident, then, to what important conclusion we must arrive. In Southern 
Italy the type ‘delfino’ is not only indigenous, but, given the form *DELPINIS- 
SARE as phonetically anterior to *DELPHINIZARE, it is in this very region that 
we must look for the center of diffusion of the metaphor which created baleno 
(lightning flash) from delfino (dolphin). The fact that *DELPINISSARE is probably 
attested only in Lucania should not surprise us since this region is much more 
conservative than Calabria or Apulia.* But since Lucania is not dependent on the 
fishing trade, it is more probably that the center of diffusion of this metaphor 
should be sought in Calabria or in Apulia, in those regions where the hybrid 
type derlampare exists. Of these two regions bordering on Lucania, Apulia is 
more given to the fishing and sailing trades, and in fact derlampare is more wide- 
spread there than in Calabria, where it is attested as a survival only in Catanzaro 
dialect. It is by no mere accident that the place of origin of delfino ‘lampo’ 
(lightning) is also the center of diffusion of the Latin BALLENA, in which therefore 
we recognize an Illiro-Messapian adaptation of the Greek #a\\awva.* 

It is not necessary to mention that Indoeuropean bh has its counterpart in 
Greek ¢ and in Illyrian (and the related Messapian) b. Pisani*‘ has observed quite 
correctly that the Greek origin of BALLAENA(-ENA) is attested also by the suffix 
-AENA which can only correspond to the Greek -awa, while in Messapian it would 
be -aNIA, adding that at the time of the passage from Greek to Illyrian the ¢ 
must still have been pronounced bh- and not ph-, otherwise we would have an 
unaspirated form such as ApropiTa from ’Ad@podirn. On the contrary Porru*® 





giola’ (trifle) < *zuzupHum for zizypHumM etc.). There is attested in Latin BAPTIDIARE 
(> Calabrese vattiyari, etc.) for BAPTIZARE (> Italian battezzare). 

80 Whence Log. allakkanare, etc. REW, 4819, s.v. LACCANARE ‘dahinwelken’ (-cc- 
< -x-). 

31 Cfr. H. Lansberg Die Mundarten Sudlukaniens, Halle, 1939, ZRP, Bhft. XC. 

32 Perhaps also Calabrese ferya, Cilent. fera, Tuscan (Island of Giglio) forone ‘delfino’ 
(dolphin) from FERA (MARINA) are derived from an imitation of the Greek, cfr. BALAENA 
Onpiov Paracovov CGlLat., II, 521, 46; BELUA MARINA xjros III, 318, 27 et al., v. Alessio, 
RIL, LXXVI, 1942-43, p. 169. 

33 Cfr. LEW. I, p. 94 ff. with bibliography. See also Ribezzo, RJGrIt. XVIII, 1934, p. 89, 
n. 1, who writes ‘BALLAENA reveals ... a treatment that is probably Illyro-Iapygian of 
Medit. Greek gaé\\ava’ and makes the comparison of Messapian falakva-, Baledas genitive 
singulars of the same root; the latter may be even a perfect counterpart of the Mediterranean 
déravbos (but yadXAauwa is an IE, not a Mediterranean, word). Terracini, St. Hir., III, 1929, 
p. 248, n. 3, 246, seemed disposed to regard BALLAENA (DEUS and DRENSO) as a case of Latin 
preservation of *bh-, against gaddawa (6cds, Opfvos) and added ‘there are no reasons to 
suppose an Illyrian origin for this word except for phonetic considerations’. But see below. 

In Apulian documents of the 10th Century the place name Balena is attested in the vicin- 
ity of Giovinazzo: de loco Balene (a. 971) Codex Dipl. Barensis III, p. 3 passim. This place- 
name is very significant because as seen in the Indices of the Carta d’Italia of the Touring 
Club Italiano, Milano, 1916, p. 41, this type recurs only twice: Balena (c. 24, Perugia), Rocca 
Balenera (c. 14, Nizza). 

34 Geolinguistica e indoeuropeo, MRAL, VI, IX, 2, (1940) p. 364. 

35 RIL, LXXIV, 1940-41, p. 261. 
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believes ‘that the Messapians, saying BALLAENA for ¢4AAavva, simply followed 
their own tendency to render the voiceless sounds by voiced ones’** and adds 
‘the case of ApRopiTA proves nothing, for it is a question of a proper name, in 
which the attempt is always made to preserve as faithfully as possible the pro- 
nunciation of the language of origin.’ I confess that this discussion seems to me 
a bit pointless, quite apart from the mistake in method of placing on the same 
plane a Mediterranean word, such as ’Adpoditn, with an Indoeuropean word, 
such as @aAAawa. The question for me is a very simple one. From the daily con- 
tacts between the Messapians and the Greeks on the coasts of Apulia a certain 
mutual understanding of both languages must have existed. It could not escape 
the speakers, from a comparison of many words of similar roots, that a Messapian 
b corresponded to a Greek @ and vice versa.” The borrowed Greek #4\Aawa 
must have been transformed according to the Messapian pattern into BALLAENA. 
The process of adaptation does not involve, of course, the suffix, since the rela- 
tion -diva:- -ANIA, instantly apparent to a linguist, on the contrary could have 
escaped the rude Messapian sailors and fishermen.® It is strange, however, that 
no one has thought of the hypothesis that BALLAENA may be the result of a blend 
of ¢4\Xaiva and an indigenous Messapian word similar in root to the Greek word. 
Reasons for such a supposition would not be lacking. The Latin, alongside of 
BALLENA also attests BALLO &npiov dadacciov (CGILat. II 28, 7) with identical 
meaning. The word evidently is not Latin, nor Greek by way of Messapian, for 
the simple reason that a *#a\Awv does not exist in Greek. The connection be- 
tween BALLO and BALLAENA is identical to that between Aéwy and Aéawa, be- 
tween dpaxwy and dpaxawa ‘name of a fish,’ and so forth; as a matter of fact, 
the forms in -dva definitely presuppose stems in nasal -wy, even if analogical re- 


36 Porru seems to give too much weight to the famous passage in Festus 28, 6 (Lindsay) 
which puts BALLAENA < gé\\awa on the same level with BURRUS < zxuppés and BUxUs from 
avtos. But Festus was not a linguist and Porru herself is aware that the Messapian for rER(6) 
is ber(ada). Why then insist upon the juxtaposition of voiced and surds in Illyrian? The 
phenomenon, it is true, does exist in Illyrian, but for what concerns the pre-Illyrian 
substratum, cfr. Baddv'obpavévy Hes., which really seems an Illyrian form as opposed to Lat. 
PaLAtiumM = CaE.ius, Etr. falado ‘caelum’, cfr. Devoto, St. EHtr., XIII, 1939, pp. 311 ff. 
The possibility that BALLENA may have come through the Etruscan (?) must be rejected. 
On the other hand, there is an Etruscan influence in orca ‘balena’ (whale) < dpuvya (acc. 
of Spvé), Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym., p. 667. 

37 Cfr., forexample, Rudiae BAAAKPAMIAIHI CIM, 118, corresponding to Maced. Badanpos, 
Gr. gadanpés ‘calvo’ (bald). A Calabrian does not hesitate in making the connection be- 
tween Cal. h’-: It. fi- (from Fru-) and on the model of h’uri: fiore, h’atu; fiato he reconstructs 
h’ata ‘volta’ Rohlfs, Diz. Cal. II, p. 454, from the It. fiata id. which has another origin 
(< O.F. fiée = O.It. vicata). 

38 The morphological connection is more difficult to perceive than the connection between 
two phonemes. Calabrian, for example, takes the Italian s(e)taccio and makes of it sitatéu, 
which is more widely diffused than the form sitattsu which is the phonetically correct one 
(cfr. vrattsu: braccio), when it does not fall into the opposite error of hyper-urbanizing 
pazzo into pattu (as opposed to puttsu: pozzo) without taking into account that Calabrese 
can only offer -attsu for the literary language’s -accio and -azzo and, naturally, being unaware 
that pazzo derives from PATI£(N)s while braccio derives from BRACCHIUM (BRACIUM). 
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constructions are not lacking of the type Adbxos: Aikawa or dwKn: Pwxawa (evi- 
dently reconstructed on ¢4AAava). Does it not seem more plausible to think 
that BALLO is a Messapian word, rather than a Latin adaptation based on LEO : 
LEAENA (from the Greek), and that precisely from the crossing of BALLO with 
@4\Xawa BALLAENA®® may have been born? Blends of this type are anything 
but rare. The example of the Oscan scararatos (from an Oscan *cARAFO = Lat. 
CRABRO (cfr. late Lat. cRABO) + Greek *oxapaBaios, whence Lat. scARABAEUS*°) 
is sufficient to show the feasibility of our hypothesis. 

According to modern zoologists, the ¢aAAawa of Aristotle referred not to the 
cetacear which we indicate with the name ‘balena’ (whale), which is hardly 
known in the southern seas, but to a species of dolphin, the delphinus tursio of 
scientific Latin” (cfr. 7 ¢aAawa Spor dedgpin. (Gov tor. Aeclian., n. a., V, 4). 
The dolphin was an animal well known to the Messapians, as evidenced by the 
coins of Taranto if by nothing else: these represent Tapas astride a dolphin.” 
The modern dialect of Taranto for the word dolphin has an erroneous form 


39 The same vacillation that we see in BAL(L)®NA, confirmed by the Romance reflexes, 
also appears in the Gr. Bad(A)avrtov ‘borsa’ (purse). I would not exclude the possibility 
that this word may have the same root as gad)dés, Lat. FOLLIs, ‘leather bag, bellows’ 
FOLLICULUS ‘little pouch, small leather purse’ ‘ball blown up with air, balloon’, German 
Ball ‘palla’ cfr. Georgiev, Vorgriech. Sprachwissenschaft, Sofia, 1941, p. 80) and as for 
b- Badddvriov could also be Illyrian thus indirectly confirming the existence of a Messapian 
BALLON - ‘whale’. Starting from an IE *bhel- ‘to inflate’, by means of a primary suffix 
-no-, we get Greek gadXébs ‘penis’ (*bhino-): O.Irish ball m. ‘membram’, OHG ballo, balla 
‘palla’ (*bhol-n-), Latin follis (*bh[nis or *bholnis), etc. See LEW, I. p. 524. A Messapian 
BALLO may very well be based on IE *bhol-n-on with a from o. The Reggio dialect words 
baddu, badu, bayu, fayu ‘walnut or fruit stone; the larger walnut or fruit stone which the 
children use when they play, to throw at smaller nuts arranged on the ground in line or in 
triangular pyramids’, fallu, faddu ‘a playing ball’ are direct or indirect derivations 
(cfr. Low Lat. ballum ‘pila’ Du Cange; Fr. balle ‘small round ball used in play’ from the 
Germanic, see REW, p. 908, with f (< v) < b. It is hardly possible to think of an Oscan *FaAL- 
Lo- (*bhal-no-?) in this connection, or of a Messapian survival *BALLO-, and a derivation 
from the Gr. gados ‘crest of the helmet’ (Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., I, p. 287) is simply fantastic. 

Even more convincing, however, is the comparisen of ga\)és ‘penis’ with the correspond- 
ing Balkan BadXiov id. cfr. Thracian rp:Baddoi (BALLIO, Pers. n.), etc. see LEW, I. p. 524. 
Let us add that the connection of Badddvriov with an Illyrian language is indicated by the 
characteristic suffix in -ant-, which in Illyrian seems to be a residual form from the sub- 
stratum. I shall return to this point soon, in a more appropriate place; meanwhile consult 
my observations on 4\)\as-avros further on in this article. 

40 For this see Alessio, AT'TI Ist. Ven., C., 1940-41, p. 443 and n. 2. 

41 Cfr. Pauly-Wissowa, RE, IV, p. 2504; A. Wimmer, Arist. Tierkunde, I. p. 76. The diffi- 
culty to which Meyer-Libke has alluded is therefore not a real one. Rohlfs, ZRP. LII (1932), 
p. 74, had already resolved it with the following words: ‘‘Dieser Einwand ist nicht stich- 
haltig. Es kommt nicht darauf an, ob das Tier der Bevélkerung von Angesicht bekannt ist. 
Es genugt, wenn es im Volksglauben und in der Mythologie eine Rolle spielt. Auch das Meer- 
kalb (VITULUS MARINUS) ist im Mittelmeer unbekannt, und doch finden wir im Sardischen 
ikru marinu ‘Wetterleuchten’.’’ If BALLo is of Illyrian origin, it could not have meant any 
but a Mediterranean cetacean. 

4 Cfr. Arist., Fr. 509 R. in Polluce, IX, 80. Ribezzo’s explanation, La Lingua degli antichi 
Messapii, Napoli, 1907, p. 94, of tares as ‘sea’ or ‘dolphin’ has no basis whatever. See 
Battisti, RIL, LX XI (1938), p. 583 ff. 
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garfinu which up to now has resisted every attempt at phonetic explanation. 
The problem which we now pose is the following: is it possible that this strange 
form may derive from a crossing of DELPHINUS with a corresponding Illyro- 
Messapian form? 

The example of BALLAENA, which seems to me to have been altered from a 
Messapian BALLO (following the form of traditional Latin) together with the 
Greek @4\Aava, does not exclude but rather confirms this supposition. But first 
of all it is necessary to collect the Romance reflexes which have the meaning 
‘dolphin’ and to distribute them among the following four types: 

1) Those derived from the classical DELPHINUS : It. delfino, Engad. delfin,“ 
Calabr. (n)delfinu,“ Catal. delfi; Judic. delfinar ‘to lighten.’ 

2) Those derived from *po.pHinus : Old It. dolfino, Vers. dolfino,“* (Gombitelli) 
dolfin,*® Veron., Venet., Triest. dolfin,” (Muggia) dulfin,® Friul., Alban. dulfin, 
Istr. dulféin (> Dalm. dupin, Serbo-Croat. dupin, Czech. dupin),** Campid. 
drofinu;®® Otrant. durfinu (cage, base of the olive-press).*! 

3) Those derived from *DALPHINUs: Catal. dauft, South. French dalft (> Fr. 
dauphin > Engl. dolphin, Dutch dolfijn), Ariége dalfi ‘éclair,’* Puydaniel 
dalhi, Bresc. dalft ‘lightning,’ etc. Gen. drafin, Cors. dalfino, pesalfino, Abruzz. 
talafina, talaféina ‘delfino’ ‘big large board on which is fixed the olive mill,’™ 
Lucan. talfinu ‘lightning,’ etc., Calabr. drafinu, pise trafinu, ntraffinu ‘delfino’ 
‘sly and deceiving man,’ ‘marriage broker, go-between’ ‘merchant,’** Cosent. 
traffinu ‘cage, base of the olive-press,’ Lucan. talfin ‘delfino’ (also ‘Stein der 
Oelpresse, auf dem gepresst wird,’®* Old Neap. daffino,** Neap. traffino, Abruzz. 


48 Metalaga-Vialardi, Vocab. eng. -it., Milano, 1943, I. p. 86. 

44 Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., I, p. 273; II, p. 103. 

45 Piere, ZRP, XXVIII (1904), p. 164. 

46 Arch. Gl. It., XIII (1892-94), p. 316. 

47 Boerio, Diz. venez., 243. 

48 Arch. Gl. It., XII (1890-92), p. 333. 

49 Berneker, Etym, Wb. p. 238. For p from f cfr. Serbo-cr. cipal ‘mullet fish’ (cefalo). 

50 Wagner, Das ldndliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache, Heidelberg, 1921 
(W.u.S., Bhft. IV), p. 39. 

51 Rohlfs. Diz. Cal., II, p. 336. 

52 ALF, c. 438, pp. 772, 783, 791, 792. 

53 Bielli, Vocab. abr., Casalbordino, 1930, p. 374. 

54 Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., I, p. 273; II, pp. 103, 336. The semantic passage to ‘traditore’ 
(traitor) is explained as follows by Marzano, Diz. etim. d. dial, cal., Laureana di Borrello, 
1928, p. 439: ‘. . . from the dolphin’s instinct which permits him to lead the tunas to where 
they are caught while he can avoid or escape the nets’ and he adds ‘at least so the common 
people think’. I am not personally certain of the existence of such a belief, but it is beyond 
question that the parallel Cosent. form trafanu ‘a cunning and deceitful man, flatterer’ 
(cfr. Tarant. trafana ‘slut, shrew’ De Vincentiis, Vocab. del dialetio tarant., Taranto, 1872, 
p. 203) and the Regg. ndérfyu ‘a pimp’ may be explained respectively as borrowings from 
the Prov. trefan ‘treulos’ and from the Span. trefe ‘falsch’ from the Hebr. TEREFY 
‘schlecht, ungerecht’ REW, 8662. The connection with delfino is probably secondary and 
due to phonetic similarity. 

55 Lausberg, o.c., p. 239. For the metaphor, cfr. Lat. stcuLa (‘capestan; pressoir’) 
machinae (genus)... foratae ...ut uber scrofae, Festus 390,10; Calabr. scrofina ‘upper 
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talafina,” Sic. draffinu, traffinu, Catanz. draffinera ‘great trident-like gaff for 
dolphin fishing.’ 

4) The type characterized by g-: Tarant. garfino, graffino, Valenc. galft, (Ali- 
cante) galft,°* Cors. galfinu,® galfinera; Cors. golfinu, Galic. golfin, Port. golfinho.™ 

How can we justify these four types? The forms with -e- are probably of learned 
origin. Those with -o-® show the same passage from -e- to -o- before and after 
-l- which is characteristic of Latin; a tendency from which the Greek words of 
oral and popular tradition did not escape (OLIVA, OLEA < éAaia, CATAPULTA < 
katawéATns, LOPADA genus conchae marinae Non. 551, 3 < Aewaéa acc. of Aeras,® 
and it is found also in independent loan words of classical tradition, as *oLI- 
PHANTUS (OFT. oliphant, olifant ‘avorio’ (ivory), cfr. Got. ulbandus ‘xayndos’)™ 
for ELEPHANTUS, ELEPHAS (éAégas, -avtos) and sporadically also in more recent 
words, as Molfetta (from Melficta) from Meupuis.© The forms of the third type 
instead depend on a DALFINUS attested since the year 710,°* which seems very 
old judging by its area of diffusion. In this form the -a- has remained unexplained 
up to now. For the words which have g- someone has thought of the influence of 
golfo,” a supposition which has no semantic basis whatever.® Apart from the 
learned reflexes of DELPHINUS, of the two forms which are presupposed by the 
Romance reflexes, *DOLPHINUS and *DALPHINUS, the first seems to have its center 
of diffusion in Northern Italy: from Venice it spreads down the eastern Adriatic 
coast reaching Albania and then bends back towards the Terra d’Otranto. 
The type *DALPHINUsS is native to Southern Italy and to the Catalano-Provengal 
region. Since it is attested from the beginning of the 8th Century, and since it 
is diffused in lateral areas with respect to *DOLPHINUS, we must hold the latter 
form to be more recent and dependent on the classical form DELPHINUS. On the 
other hand, we can find the explanation of the vocalic pattern of *DALPHINUS 





crossbar of the press on which the screw turns’ Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., II, p. 254, and see my note 
on RANULA, in Arch. Gl. It. XXXIV (1942), pp. 31 ff., with bibliography. We don’t really 
know whether the passage ‘in delphinio testaceo in vetutissimis Rutiliani (= Rutigliano, 
prov. of Bari) sepulcris invento’ Paglia in Cod. Vatic. Manut. 5241, p. 614 bis, refers to the 
same word. 

56 ZRP, XXX (1906), p. 38. 

57 RIL, XLIV, pp. 769, 773. 

58 Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., II, p. 447. 

59 Arch. Rom., VII (1923), p. 246. 

60 Salvioni, RIL, XLVIII, p. 655. 

61 For other forms, see REW, 2544; FEW, III, p. 35. 

62 Von Wartburg, /. c., reconstructs *DULPHINUS. 

63 Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue latine, Paris, 1932, pp. 157, 532, 666. 

64 REW, 2841; Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Sprache, Berlin, 1926, p. 181. 

65 Cfr. Olivieri, Lingua Nostra, IV (1942), p. 10; Alessio, Japigia, XIII (1942), p. 182. 

66 Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, Leipzig, 1866 ff. I, p. 214. 

87 Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm.., I. 487, cfr. also Salvioni, RIL, XLIV, p. 773; Guarnerio, 
XLVIII, p. 655; von Wartburg, Arch. Rom., VII (1923), p. 246, who writes ‘on a beaucoup 
écrit sur ce g enigmatique . . . mais les explications proposées n’ont rien de convaincant’. 

68 This paraetymological rapprochement is possible for the forms of the Iberian peninsula 
which have go- as a secondary form from ga-. 
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only by comparing it with the type garfino, whose center of diffusion might well 
be sought in the birthplace of BALLAENA, and in that very land of Taranto where 
the dolphin stood as the symbol of maritime power. It is likely that from the 
blend of DELPHINUs with an indigenous form of the Taranto region which would 
have GA- *DALPHINUS may be satisfactorily explained. 

Can such a form be justified for the Messapian dialect? The Greek deAdis 
(also deAptv), -tvos whence the Lat. DELPHIN(uUS),®* derives from the IE root 
*g’e/olbh-, which has also given dé\dat (suckling pig), 4-deAdos ‘brother’ 


(propr. uterine), Doric deAdis ‘matrice’ (womb), from *g”elbhus- n. = Avest. 
gar*bus- n. ‘giovane animale’ (young animal), OHG. kilbur; dodrdés 4 unrpa 
Hes. = O. Ind. gdrbhah ‘uterus, foetus,’ ‘young of an animal,’ Lat. volba 


(> volva, vulva) ‘vulva, utero,’ Goth. kalbb, OHG kalba ‘heifer.7° The con- 
nection with the root *g”elbh- from deAdis is beyond question because of the 
parallel forms Beot. BeAdives, Lesh. BeAdives pl. = dSeAdives (cfr. Lesb. BeAgoit = 
Aed¢goi,)™ and it is justified by the fact that the dolphin is not a fish, but a 
mammal which gives birth to its young. From an IE *g”olbhos we should regularly 
have in Messapian *GALBAS = Germ. KALB, cfr. Meerkalb = Lat. viruLus 
MARINUS, with g- from *g”-, b from *bh and a from *o. Theoretically possible also 
would be a *GARBIN- as a morphological correspondent to the Gk. ded¢-iv-, 
Beot., Lesb. BeAd-tv, but this supposition is not necessary to explain the Tarant. 
garfino which seems to have arisen from the merger of DELPHINUS with Messapian 
*GaLBas. A perfect concurrence between Greek and Illyrian is hardly likely, 
since no special affinities between these two languages have been noted. That 
Illyrian should have maintained a certain independence from the Greek is prob- 
able, in which case we could not even say whether the reconstructed form *GALBAS 
may have indicated precisely ‘delfino’ or instead, for example ‘porco’ (pig) 
(cfr. deAdaté)” or ‘vitello’ (calf) (cfr. Ger. KALB, Meerkalb) or a similar word, 
which fact would have little importance for our explanation. Still, I should not 
wish to exclude the possibility that the word may have indicated precisely the 
dolphin, inasmuch as a *g”olbho-s in this meaning is presupposed from the Latin 
diminutive VULGELLUs deAgiv (CGLLat. III, 378, 7; 514, 18), in a gloss which 
up to the present has escaped the attention of scholars, in which document the 
correction to VULBELLUS or VULVELLUS (cf. VULBA, VULVA) is obvious.” 


6° Reconstructed on the oblique cases along with pELPHIs Avien., Arat. 700 et al. In the 
glosses delfinus deddivos (CGI Lat., III, pp. 89, 38 et al.). 

70 Boisacq, op.cit., p. 174 ff. 

7 Cfr. Gr. Bédos : dé\Aw <*guel-nd etc. 

7 Cfr. Lat. porcoriscis REW, 6664, from which oF porpeis, pourpois, Norm. purpé 
‘delfino’ and with transposition Calabrian pisip(u)orku ‘monacato tomentoso’ Rohlfs, 
op. cit., II, 150 (cfr. porcopiscis Styria (Anglo-Saxon) CGl Lat., V, pp. 382, 26) porcus 
MARINUS of Pliny, Fr. marsouin (from Danish-Swedish marswin ‘sea pig’ Mod Gr. -youpov- 
vopapovy ‘porco marino’ (Brighenti), Irish mucc mora, Cornish morhoch ‘Meerschwein’. 
The marsovino is a cetacean of the dolphin species, also known as a ‘black dolphin’ or 
‘focena (phocaena communis)’. 

73 If VULGELLUs for VULVELLUs is not the result of a traditional manuscript error, we may 
see it in a kind of popular dissimilation as seen in Italian volgere from VOLVERE. In VULVA 
for VULBA, on the other hand, there may be an assimilation. The word cannot be Italic 
since we would have had *Bo.ro- (from *gyolbho-), and this reading is more difficult. 
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Thus it is that we can add to the Greek nouns signifying ‘dolphin’ both the 
Messapian *GALBas and the Lat. vuLV-ELLUs and that from *GALBAS + DEL- 
PHINUS we can explain both the Tarant. garfinu and the DALPHINUS presupposed 
by the Romance dialects and attested since the year 710. We have mentioned 
the scientific name ‘delp’ ‘ursio’ of the BALLENA known to the ancients. 
The term TurRsI6 is not vicu.d ex novo but is found attested in Pliny, N. H., 
IX, 34, to indicate a species of dolphin.” I hold that this word of obscure ety- 
mology may also be of Illyro-Messapian origin and that it may reflect a *ruRzION-, 
morphologically similar to BALLG(N), from the IE root which has given the Lat. 
TURGEO, so that between the two words there would also be a close semantic 
relation.”® 

The region of the Lower Adriatic, where Indo-European peoples of the most 
diversified types (Protolatins, Greeks, Illyrians, Italics) successively superim- 
posed themselves on the Mediterranean populations, is a center of diffusion for 
several innovations in the Latin vocabulary. Words such as BALLO, BALLENA, 
Bruces (= Gr. ¢piAes), LEMBUS and LimMBUS (= Gr. Aéufos),7° PARG (= Gr. 
méapov), GALAEA ‘kind of ship’ strictly ‘testudo’ (turtle) (cfr. Gr. xéAus; pre- 
Ven. GALANDRA with both meanings),” APIUM ‘sedano’ (celery) (cfr. Illyr. 


™ Ernovut-Meillet, o.c., p. 1024, translate ‘marsouin(?)’ and no etymology of the 
word is given. 

76 Starting from the stem that gave the Lat. ruRGEG ‘to be swollen, blown up, to become 
swollen’, TuRGIDUS ‘swollen, blown up, swelled’, etc. Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wb., 
I, p. 711, it is possible to arrive at an Illyro-Messap. *rurz-16(N) in which z represents the 
IE palatal *9 as in the satam languages. The question as to whether the Illyrians may have 
belonged to the centum or to the satam group is a controversial one, but in support of the 
second hypothesis (upheld among others by Jokl, Mayer, Georgiev, Devoto) we have the 
forms attested by Aigepos, name of a river near Pola, recorded by Licofrone 1026, to be com- 
pared with Illyrian -éita, -ditos ‘castle’, ANDIZETES ’Avdi{nro., name of a tribe of Pan- 
nonia, the inhabitants of dita ‘a stronghold’ (from the IE *dheigh-, cfr. O.Ind. déhi- 
‘rampart, entrenchment’, Gk retxos ‘wall, bastion’, Lat. rING6, etc.) and from Bersumno, 
Burzumon, Birsiminium, names of Dalmatian places, referred by Ribezzo to a *BERz- 
‘height’ ‘castle’ (from IE *bhergh-, cfr. Ger. Burg, etc.), which also appeared to Devoto, 
Illirt e Tirreni (Pannonia, 1938), to be among the most certain forms. Morphologically the 
reconstructed form *ruRzI6N- can be compared to BALLO, Lat. CapiTé (and cAPIT6 ‘name 
of a fish, large eel’ REW, 1638) ‘which has a large head’, &D6 ‘glutton’, praEDO ‘plun- 
derer, thief’, etc., Gk yaorpwy ‘corpulent person’, yvd4wv ‘one who has large jaws’ etc., 
mépiwy ‘spetizzatore’, réc@wv ‘one who has a large member’, etc., or more precisely to 
the type padaxiwy, etc. (Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien, Paris, 1933, p. 
165); it would therefore have a meaning almost equivalent to ‘inflated, blown up like a 
ball’, like BALLO (cfr. Germ. Ball, Lat. ro.uis) or like our pesce palla, and cfr. PHYSETER 
(gvonrhp from duvcdw ‘to blow, to swell’; cfr. ¢dbcados ‘un cetaceo’, also ‘rospo’ (a toad)), 
name of acetacean in Plin., VN. H., [X, 4, 12, in which case however the name can have another 
explanation (‘in Gallico oceano pH. ingentis columnae modo se attollens altiorque navium 
velis diluviem quandam eructans’). Naturally *rurzi6Nn which is an oral borrowing like 
BALLENA, *DELPINISSO, was rendered in Latin by Turs16, in which word the s is approx- 
imately equivalent to z (whose exact value we do not know) just as Gk. { is represented by 
MASSA < pafa, SONA (later also ZONA) < févn, SiTUS < Zidos, Iss6 < -ifw etc., and cfr. the 
medieval place-names Bersummo from *BERZ-, Disum from *piz-. 

76 Cfr. LEW, I, 781; Alessio, RIL, LX XVII (1943-44), p. 66 ff. 

7 Alessio, Atti Ist. Ven., C (1940-41), pp. 435 ff. The same image recurs in Port. (> It.) 
caracora ‘type of boat’ from the Malese kurakura ‘turtle’. 
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*ap- ‘acqua’),”* which penetrated the Latin vocabulary at different epochs, all 
had their origin in this same region, and some of them reached Rome overland 
starting precisely from Messapia. With respect to the word LAma, ‘lowland, 
swamp,’ which is a late-comer to the Latin tongue (after Ennius), Ribezzo7® 
thinks that the center of the area of its diffusion might be sought in Apulia be- 
tween Ruvo and Gravina, judging from the hybrid form ‘Hy:-Admov -yepos 
Mecariwy, part of Messapia in Hesychius, properly ‘half-plain, half-swamp’ 
(jyt-) ‘almost certainly near Taranto, as shown by the half-Greek origin of the 
compound.’ 

By now it is no longer an unfounded hypothesis that DALPHINUs has its epi- 
center of diffusion in Southern Italy, to which it is native. Finding the same form 
in distant Southern Gaul is no more surprising than that it should be exactly 
Lucania and Southern Gaul that preserve the word Lacrimosa ‘a kind of reptile’ 
in Polemius Silvius (Cfr. Lucan. karamusa from *lakaramusa ‘lucertola’ (lizard), 
S. Prov. (la)gramiizo f. id.), an Oscan phonetic form (© < 6) of LACRIMOSA 
(LACERTA), with evident allusion to the legendary tears of another saurian, the 
crocodile.*° The colonization of Gaul was accomplished principally by ethnic 
elements from Southern Italy and we should not be surprised at all if these coloni- 
zers had imposed to a certain extent the dialectal characteristics of their own 
vocabulary and phonology. Such words as *stiva (Prov., Catal. esteva), which 
is revealed as an ‘Italic’ form*! when it is compared with the classical stiva, 
leave no doubt on this score. 

The problem of balenare has carried us far afield, but the long digression has 
served to show: 

a) that the type ‘delfino,’ ‘-are’ is older than the type ‘baleno,’ ‘-are’ and similar 
forms; 

b) that the center of diffusion of the metaphor involved is to be sought in 
Southern Italy and more precisely in the region of Apulia; 

c) that between delfino ‘baleno, lampo’ and DELPHINUs there is a direct con- 
nection of dependence and that therefore the hypotheses that it is a question of 


78 Bertoldi, Riv. Fil. Class., XIII (1935), pp. 61 ff. To this series we should like to add 
also ALIUM (ALLIUM) ‘garlic’, given the epithet of caLABRIcus, which is to be found in the 
glosses for ittus acrestis (CGI.Lat. III 553, 6), all the more since it is from this region 
that the form 4AAn. Aaxavov. "Iradoi Hes., seems to come and also the Dor. &\das -apros, 
é\Advriov ‘sausage (seasoned with garlic)’, cf. LEW.I, p. 30 with bibl. The suffix in -ant- 
recalls that of BadAdvriov ‘purse’, which we have attributed above to Illyrian. For srisa, 
from the Thracophrygian rd Spirea, Bpiria ‘remains of pressed grapes and olives’, cf. 
LEW I, p. 116. 

79 La toponamastica pugliese in un volume di G. Colella, (Rinascenza Salentina, X, fasc. 4, 
Lecce, 1942), p. 7; Nuove ricerche per il CIM., Roma, 1944, p. 86 ff.; cfr. Alessio, St. Etr., 
XVIII (1944), pp. 134 ff. 

80 Alessio, RIL, LX XVI (1942-43), p. 173 ff. In another work I will show that BYsT1a 
too for B&sT1A, of Oscan phonology, has its epicentre in Southern Italy. 

81 Meyer-Lubke, REW, 8269; Einfiihrung?, p. 125. The problem to be studied here is 
which of the Provengal forms of Greek influence can be traced back to the Greek of Magna 
Grecia rather than to that of Marseilles; cfr. Alessio, Le origini del francese, Firenze, 1946, 
p. 44 ff. 
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a para-etymological matching of forms from the Gk. 54Aov Pyvov, or of an imag- 
ined Preromance word, have no basis and are to be rejected. 

Once freed from the idea that delfino ‘lampo’ (flash) might be a different word 
from delfino ‘cetaceo’ (cetacean) we can proceed more quickly. 

Let us consider again Géhri’s hypothesis which held that this identity in 
meaning was due to the belief of the ancients that the dolphin was the 
messenger of tempests. We do not want to rule out the possibility that this belief 
existed,® but it would be necessary to have a much more positive documentation 
that the passage of Columella ‘delphinus occasus tempestatem significat,’ which 
refers to the constellation of the Dolphin. Moreover, when Prati* affirms that 
‘lightning was for a time looked upon as a spectre gliding swiftly through the air 
in the form of a whale and of a dolphin’ and that ‘the dolphin presented itself 
to the popular imagination very easily as a spectre of tempests gliding swiftly 
through the clouds like a whale’ we must take him at his word unless we wish 
to ask him whether this is a matter of personal hypothesis or whether in fact 
reliable documentary evidence from classical times exists which would assure 
us of the existence of a similar belief, and which would enlighten us as to its an- 
tiquity and diffusion. Exhaustive research has not been done on this matter and 
the possibility remains that this belief really originated from the double mean- 
ing of the word dolphin.™ 

It seems strange to me that there should be general aversion for that explana- 
ion which is the simplest and most plausible, namely, that the swift gliding of 
the cetacean through the water may have recalled the flash of lightning in the 
sky, whence the secondary meaning of ‘vacillating,’ for which explanation 
Prati feels it necessary to draw upon the word baleine ‘ondata, cavallone’ (wave) 
from French slang.®* Meyer-Liibke admits almost unwillingly ‘vielleicht nach 
den Spriingen des Delphins,’ and von Wartburg writes ‘auch konnten die 
spriinge des delphins leicht zu einem vergleiche mit dem blitze anlass geben,’ 
but while Meyer-Lubke refers to Géhri’s opinion, von Wartburg refers to that 
of Briich, both of them disagree in their conclusions. 

In order to be convinced of the feasibility of this explanation it is sufficient to 
reflect on the fact that the idea of movement is closely connected with balenare. 
Francesco Guercio, without any etymological preconceptions and, therefore, 
without any concern whatever for proof, says in a truly interesting article on 
Light and Its Manifestations in Italian and in English* that ‘to lighten means to 
gleam like a flash of light, indicating therefore a most vivid, dazzling and in- 


8 The dolphin ‘often follows ships, it was believed, in order to announce the coming of 
storms’ Zingarelli, Vocab., s. v.,; ‘when (the dolphin, graffino) appears frolicking above 
the waters it is held to be an omen of rain or astorm to come’ De Vincentiis, Vocab. del dial. 
tarantino, Taranto, 1872, p. 94. 

83 Bestie e fantasmi in forma di meteore, Folkl. It., VIII, pp. 105 ff., espec. 106, 111 ff. 

84 Cfr. what I have said above in regard to Cal. traffinu: trafanu. 

85 Cfr. W.u.S. III (1911), p. 189. Prati recalls the Mil. ven in ca balena ‘to be well under 
the influence of wine, to reel, waver’, (Banfi, Voc. Mil.), which we have already related to 
BALLENA, cf. RDR. IV 1912, p. 197. 

86 Ttalia Dial., VII (1931), pp. 33-50, cf. p. 36 f. 
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stantaneous light. . .’ Balenare is to lampeggiare as baleno is to lampo. Tommaseo 
observes that the baleno, more precisely, is the lightning which precedes the 
thunder, while lampo in general is a sudden flashing. Baleno carries with it also 
an idea of movement: lampo only one of dazzling and instantaneous light... 
Another proof of the image of movement in balenare is the fact that, in metaphori- 
cal transfers, we speak of lampeggiare with regard to visions, to images, and, on 
the other hand, of balenare with regard to an idea, of a suspicion which strikes 
the mind; and in this we wish to create an impression of extremely rapid move- 
ment more than of dazzling light. 

Very well. Can there still be any doubt that the rapid movements of the dolphin 
have inspired the image for the word BALENARE; can this doubt exist for those 
who are aware that the dolphin (like the whale and the seal) is a mammal which 
must come to the surface to replenish its supply of oxygen, that it cannot take 
any from the water, as is normal to fish with gills, and that its rhythmic movement 
of emergence and submergence is related to its breathing? Furthermore, can this 
doubt exist in the minds of those who have really seen a dolphin darting through 
the water with surprising agility,” jumping up and submerging again, appear- 
ing and disappearing among the waves with an amazing speed?® 

Should anyone still have any doubts, it is a sign either that this person has 
seen dolphins only on the colored charts of a zoological atlas or else that he has 
a much less vivid imagination that that of the ancient sailors and fishermen of 
the magnificent gulf of Taranto, who, with their eyes dazzled by the light of 
the Apulian sun shining like a blade of steel over the surface of the brilliant sea, 
used to see the slender cetacean which they represented on their precious coins, 
bounding and dipping through the waves, emerging and submerging with great 
speed. On those days when the sirocco blew, days when sea and sky blend into 
the same leaden color, when the air is saturated with electrical charges, these 
same sailors and fishermen, preparing to take in their nets and to return to their 
ports before the unleashing of the squall, again caught sight of the vivid flashes 
furrowing their way through the sky, zigzagging, appearing and disappearing 
among the black rain-bearing clouds, flashes of light without roar of thunder. 
They would recall those flashes, those dolphin-like streaks of light, and the 
poetic image thus passed from them to other people and it was perpetuated 
through the centuries. Doubtless, tomorrow this beautiful image will vanish. 
Because modern man has no imagination, it will disappear as it has gradually 
disappeared in its own native land, where what remains of the word dolphin is 
a single fragment, a mere fin we might say, in the Tarant. tirlampa ‘lampo, 
baleno’ which would be unrecognizable if it were not for the less altered der- 
lampare and derlampero of the conservative language of the Greek linguistic 
oasis of Terra d’Otranto, and if the mountainous region of Lucania had not pre- 
served for us the old borrowing *DELPINISSARE from the Greek (deAquifevv). 

The image thus created, ‘delfino’ (dolphin) becomes substituted in the ac- 

87 The dolphin is the symbol of speed, cfr. Diz. Marina Accad., p. 217. 


88 It is to be noted, too, that ‘the dolphin has a skin which is extremely smooth, shiny, 
brilliant, a dark green on top and whitish underneath’. 
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ceptance of ‘baleno’ (flash of lightning) by the name of two other related ceta- 
ceans, one BALLAENA (-ENA), which, as has been said, probably signified the 
delphinus tursio, and vITULUS MARINUS, the seal. The names of these three ceta- 
ceans are often associated, as is shown by the following passages chosen at random 
from Greek and Latin authors (BALLAENAE au VITULI MARINI Sidin., Epist. 32, 
116; DELPHINI ac VITULI MARINI atquae insuper montuosae BALAENAE, Gotzelinus, 
Vita Sancti Augustini, apud Du Cange, I, p. 550; BALLENA g¢axn CGILat. III, 
187, 6 et al.; } PadAawa Syoror SeAdin. (Gov éor. Aelian., N.A., 5, 4; @addAaivas 
kai ow&xas Philostr., 66; gadrac Te kai deAdives Lycophr., 84; ecc. See TALL., 
ThLGr etc.) from which it is clearly seen that these names often are confused 
with each other. The image which arose among maritime people could only have 
had appeal and currency among sea folk. On the continent the image is clothed 
in peasant dress and the name of the cetacean becomes replaced by the name 
of a rodent, the extremely swift ‘lepre’ (hare), whose flight, since it proceeds 
in leaps and bounds (for the hares have longer hind legs than front ones) could 
in some way recall both the rhythmic emergence and immersion of the dolphin 
and the rapid streaking of the lightning flash; or else by the name of a little 
carnivorous animal, the extremely agile and swift ‘donnola’ (weasel), if, as I 
have conjectured, the Albigens. belet ‘lampo’ (flash) is really connected with 
the French belette ‘donnola’. The masculine gender of baleno and belet might be due 
as much to delfino as to lampo, Prov. lamp.® 

We have thus answered the question as to how and where the image of dolphin 
‘flash of lightning’ originated. It now remains for us to answer the question: 
when did this image originate? 

The time of origin can only be indicated approximately. As a point of de- 
parture we can take the Luc. talpanase%a ‘it flashes lightning constantly’ which, 
as we have seen, presupposes a Latinized *DELPINISSO which goes back to a time 
at which @ was rendered by Pp and ¢ by ss (Gr. PILADELPUs, SISIPUS; MASSA, 
-Isso < iftw), contemporary, therefore, with the characteristically Lucanian 
borrowing syMpyTumM (cfr. Luc. sipandu)*® and prior to *myrizo, (Luc. meorid- 
dz& ‘odorare’ (to smell)) and *po1iz6 (Luc. puladdzd ‘pulire’ (to clean)), the 
last two having greater diffusion." That dedguvitw may just have passed into the 
Oscan would not be refuted by P (cfr. Perseponas < Ilepcedovn), but I do not 
know any examples of ss from ¢ in this language. The diffusion of the form with 
a (DALPHINUS) probably coincides with the colonization of Provence, but we 
can neither affirm nor deny that the form with -pH- may have been superimposed 


89 The gender of baleno, however, could also be due to the word pesce in the O.It. ex- 
pression pesce baleno ‘whale’ (cfr. Cors. peSubaleno ‘rainbow’ Arch. Rom., IV (1920), 
p. 418, N. 2) as in the Calabr. (pi3i) spatu alongside of pisaspata, pisispata ‘swordfish’ 
Rohlfs, Diz. Cal., II, pp. 150, 281 and cfr. Cors. pegalfinu ‘dolphin’ RIL XLIX, 722, Cal. 
pise trafinu, pisa traffinu ‘a cunning, crafty, deceitful person’ Rohlfs, II, pp. 150, 336. 
Alongside of arcobaleno (rainbow) the form arcobalena is also very widespread in the dialects, 
AIS, II, 371: Arch. Rom., XV (1931), p. 349, and we have also seen balena for baleno. 

90 Alongside of the classical srmpHyTuM (in the glosses also simpitum, simpetum), cf. 
Alessio, RIL, LX XIV (1940-41), p. 650; LX XVI (1942-43), pp. 184, 358. 

% Alessio, RIL, LXXVII (1943-44), pp. 34, 81, 692. 
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on a prior form with -p-. Nor could we say whether at the time of the fixing of 
the form deAgwitw in Lucania blending with the Messap. *GaLBas had yet 
taken place or whether talpanaseSa has -a- from the phonetically more recent 
talfinu. Thus we cannot say whether talfanaséd depends on a second borrowing 
*DELPHINIZARE (-IDIARE) or whether instead it is a denonimative with the same 
suffix -1DIARE (‘delfineggiare’) which also appears attached to *DELPINISSARE. 
Even the relation between substantive and verb is not at all clear, but from the 
Lucanian forms it would appear that substantive and verb come from inde- 
pendent forms: the suffix -IssARE is non-productive. Even the It. baleno can 
hardly be considered a deverbative as we can see, if proof need be adduced, from 
Canav. léyvar and Albig. belet. 

With the above remarks, we might have concluded our observations on the 
question, but since baleno has been connected with bagliore (gleam of lightning) 
etc., let us pause for a moment to consider these words. 

The Ital. forms abbagliare ‘to disturb or to overcome the eyesight, by the rays 
of the sun or by any other luminous body’, ‘to weaken, mortify, diminish in 
vividness’, ‘to deceive, to delude’, barbaglio ‘confusion occasioned by excessive 
light’ ‘continuous passing of dazzling things’, bagliore ‘sudden and unexpected 
light which dazzles, splendor’ ‘state of the eyes because of which one thinks 
he sees things that are not actually present’ ‘false, deceitful splendor’ evi- 
dently form a single family.” In barbaglio we have perhaps a compound with the 
prefix bar - < Bis,” cfr. barlume. In abbagliare: bagliore we see the same relation 
that appears in the Lat. AMARE: AMOR, SUDARE: stpoR. But this type does not 
seem to be productive in Italian,‘ where, instead, nouns in -ore can be derived 
from adjectives (rosso: rossore, giallo: giallore, spesso: spessore, ecc.). Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, one could start from an adjective *baglio which evidently cannot 
be related to varius, as Parodi would have it,®* and which Meyer-Liibke, REW. 
9157, thinks ‘formell und begrifflich schwer verstiandlich’. A possible basis 
might be an adjective *BALIO- whose meaning would recall the IE root *bhelo- 
whence Gr. gadés‘Aevxos Hes., gadiverAaumrpive. Hes., garidos < *adiféds 
‘clear’, OInd. bhdla-m ‘splendor’, ONordic bal, Anglosax. bel ‘flame, torch’ 
and the OSlav. béla% ‘white’, Celt. *srLo- ‘bright clear’, cfr. Gall. BELENOs, 
according to Boisacq,®* but a similar form could be neither Latin nor 


% The terms sbaglio ‘mistake, error, oversight, blunder, fault, misunderstanding’ and 
sbagliare ‘to err, to mistake, to miss, to fail’ belong together with abbaglio ‘error, con- 
fusion, trouble’ ‘mistake, oversight’, prendere abbaglio ‘to make a mistake’. 

% Cf. REW, 1119. 

%4 Cfr. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., II, 504 f., where reference is made to bruciore which 
may be constructed from brucio a deverbative of bruciare (to burn), based on calore. For 
the Latin, Cfr. Arch. Lat. lex., VIII, 313-319. 

%5 Romania, X XVII (1898), p. 210 f., wherein are cited the following dialectal forms: 
Bologn., Bresc., Ferrar., Moden., Bergam., Mirand., Romagn., Venez., Cors. of the type 
barbagliare ‘often with a literary tinge’, and where for r > 1 we have ingiulia, avolio 
(learned word), ciliegia. Cannello also uses vARIUS as a point of departure, Arch. Gl. It., 
III (1874), 302. 

96 Dict. étym., 1013 f. We have seen that the REW, 1027a rejects Goéhri’s hypothesis (cfr. 
also Prati, o. c., 107) that the Albig. belet may derive from a Celt. *BELos because from a 
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Italic r < *bh). A Gall. *Batsos ‘weiss befleckt (namentlich von Pferden)’ 
REW. 906, has been reconstructed to explain the OFr. baille, id., Mod. Fr. 
Baillet ‘Weissfuchs’ on the Bret. bal,” but this last word comes from the OFr 
(von Wartburg FEW.., I, 202, under paprus, N. 2) and for Gallic other evidences 
of a root *BAL- are lacking.® Instead, an adjective Badiwds ‘weiss(gefleckt)’ 
(said of animals, cfr. Badvés, one of Achilles’ horses) morphologically identical 
with dadvds ‘resplendent, white’, is attested in the Greek, but it is revealed as 
a loan word by the 8 from *bh-, held by some to be of Thracian® origin, and 
by others of Macedonian’ origin. In order to reconcile OF r. baille ‘of chestnut 
color (horse)’ (based on the feminine, from a masculine *bail which is not at- 
tested)!" with Ital. bar-baglio (with a reenforcing sis, Cfr. *Bisacttrus, REW. 





form corresponding to BHALA-M in O.Ind. we should get *BiLos in Gallic from IE *bhélo-, 
and we have seen that the identity of BELENOs is uncertain, and further we have seen the 
new explanation of belet connected with the Fr. belette. Meyer-Liibke is right if we start from 
*bhélo-, but we do not wish to exclude the possibility of another form *bhelo- having existed 
with a short vowel, while the Greek forms require *bhalo-. For the identification of BELENOs 
with APo.to, cf. Meyer, Einfluss der vorchristlichen Kulte auf die Toponomastik Frankreichs, 
Sitzungsber. Akad. Wien, phil.-hist. Kl., CLX XV (1914), pp. 8, 27, 59 ff.; Bertoldi, Bibl. Arch. 
Rom., IV (1921), p. 98, in regard to the name of the plant BELENION and the parallel HERBA 
Apo.uuinis, Fr. herbe de Sainte Apolline, It. erba di Santa Polonia. From the Bé\eos of 
Herodian (cfr. Holder, Altcelt. Spr., I, p. 371) and from numerous place-names, such as 
Beaune (Costa d’Oro) = Beleno-castro on the Merovingian coins, we deduce beyond a doubt 
that the first vowel is short. The name of the Goddess BE.isama also is connected with 
BELENOs; and from BE.LIsaMA the place-names Belléme (Orne) = Belismo (X Century), 
etc., Mayer, op.cit., pp. 74 ff. According to Bertoldi, ZRPh. LVII (1937), p. 139, the word 
BELSA ‘campus’ of Vergil the Grammarian, IV, 20, 21, originally ‘clairiére’ (from cLaRus), 
efr. Cosent. limpadina f. ‘radura (nel bosco)’ ‘clearing in the woods’ < timprpus Rohlfs, 
Diz. cal. I, p. 414, words which confirm the meaning of Gall. *BELo- ‘clair, brilliant’, would 
go back to a Gall. *BELISA. Therefore, it is not possible to raise objections of a phonetic 
nature with regard to the etymon belet ‘éclair’; at most, we might be surprised by the 
diminutive form of an adjective *BELos for which we have no evidence at all. 

7 Thomas, Romania, XXIX (1900), p. 425. 

98 The Gallic etymon is rejected by Meyer-Liibke who also holds as quite unlikely a blend 
of a Goth. BALA with the Lat. Baprus ‘baio (di cavalli)’ (reddish-brown) proposed by 
Gamillscheg, Etym. Wérterbuch der franz. Sprache, Heidelberg, 1928, p. 69. It has not been 
established phonetically that bazlle can derive from bat < Bapius (Spitzer, ZRPh., XLVI 
(1926), p. 583), and there would be difficulties with regard to its meaning. 

9° Solmsen, KZ, XXXIV (1895), p. 72 ff., who connects it with O.Bulg. béli ‘bianco’ 
(white). 

100 Cfr. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr., I, p. 68, n. 3, who recalls the Macedonian (’Adéfavdpos) Badas, 
king of Syria. 

101 Cfr. Fr. riche masc. and fem. for ric (Prov. ric), etc., V.Lat. socrus reconstructed 
on the feminine socra (originally socrus fem.), Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung, p. 134, etc. 
It is also possible that baille may have applied originally to female animals whose color was 
lighter than that of the male of the species. Similar remodelling is anything but rare, cfr. 
also South It. cattivu ‘vedovo’ (widower) reconstructed on the feminine cattiva (Lat. 
captiva ‘female prisoner’, cfr. captiva penatibus uxor, in the Lez Sulpicia, IV Century) 
Rohlfs, Romanica Helvetica, IV, p. 65; Fr. veuf reconstructed on veuve (vipua), but O.Fr. 
also masculine, because of the particular social status of the widow, cfr.G. Paris, Romania 
XV (1886), p. 440. 
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1122), bagliore, from an adjective *baglio (Cfr. rosso: rossore), originally ‘aALBor, 
CANDOR’,!? and with the Gk. (from the Maced. or Thracian) Badiés ‘(speckled 
with) white’ a Latin adjective *BaLrus'™ must be assumed as a borrowing from 
the Greek. In support of this hypothesis there is only the evidence that the names 
of colors are often borrowed and that Latin has several names of this type as 
borrowings from the Greek, Cfr. ByRRUS, BURRUS < uppds, COCCINUS < 
KOxkivos, CROCINUS < xpéx.vos, PRASINUS < mpdovwos, etc.’ 

Another group of words Aret. baleéendre ‘balenare’,’ Sien. abballuginare, 
balugginare, literary It. baluginare ‘to see poorly’ ‘sudden appearance and dis- 
appearance of things or persons, and in a way that is hardly discernible’ are 
considered by Meyer-Liibke, REW. 5142, as derivatives of a blending 
of balenare + *LicinAReE ‘to lighten’ (Cfr. Urb. luzind, Bologn. lozndr, Gen., 
Mil loznd, Piem. luzné id. with the derivatives Urb. lizin, OVenet. liisene, OGen. 
losno ‘lampo’). This explanation is plausible and would recall the South Ital. 
type derlampare from *derfinare + lampare. The Aret. appoliginare ‘to see 
poorly’ resembles the vowel pattern of caligine (CALIGO), but the p for b is 
not clear.’ The Vers. abballuccicare!™ ‘to dazzle’ resembles luccicare. The 
Lomb. type abalestri ‘to lighten’ (AIS, II, 391, p. 234) is connected with ba- 
lestra, Cfr. Piem. (Piverona) arcobalestro ‘arcobaleno’ (rainbow) (Arch. Gl. It. 
XVIII, p. 279), by blending with arcuBALuista ‘balestriere’ (soldier armed 
with a cross-bow). 


102 Which come from the verb and not from the adjective. 

103 As far as I know this adjective is not attested, but the question should be studied in 
the manuscripts whether some Bapius could not be corrected to BALIUS or whether a form 
BALIUS might not eventually be found in manuscripts, which was corrected to BADIUS in 
the critical editions. Since both of these adjectives referred particularly to the coat of a 
horse, it was easy to confuse one with the other. Even the form *BaLius as a dialectal form 
of BADIUs (cfr. person. Bapius in Oscan territory, Bapusius in Umbrian territory; Ernout- 
Meillet, op. cit., p. 95) might be possible (cfr. LacRUMA < déxpyya, OLERE: ODOR, etc.) and 
for France, cfr. Gilles < Araipius (which is not in popular use). 

104 And, vice versa, cfr. jobows < RUSSUS, RUSSEUS, GILBUS yiA$os, omod:atos (CGI. 
Lat., II, 33, 54), xirpwos < cITRINUS (CITRUS), Bdduos < BADIUS, Epir. yxadurvos. onuaive 
mwpBorov xtrpwérptxov < GALBINUS, etc. Consider in addition our old and recent borrowings 
from French, giallo, (O.Fr. jalne > Calabr. galinu), bleu, ponsd, etc. 

105 Lazzari, I nomi di alcuni fenomeni atmosferici nei dialetti dell’Italia, Pisa, 1919, p. 27. 

106 These words are not entirely clear and we do not know for example what their connec- 
tion may be with allucinare (Lat. ALLOcINARI ‘to speak, act vainly, to fancy’), which is a 
learned word. The consonant gradations of the type abballuginare/balugginare/appaliginare 
recall very closely those that appear in the Iberian word BALUx (> Sp. baluz) and BALLOx 
‘gold-dust’, alongside of the forms PALAGA and PALACURNA ‘gold-nugget’, mentioned by 
Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 77. A *Ba(L)uGo, -1n1s would be morphologically possible, if we go 
back to a form BaAL(L)Gca (alongside of BAL(L)dx, as in the cases of aERdGO formed on 
AERUCA ‘verdigris’ and aSTAGG asTACuS (&oraxos), cfr. Alessio, St. Etr., XVIII (1944), 
p. 145, n. 225. Pointing to BALox Migliorini, St. It. Fil. Class., VIII (1930), p. 42, n. 3, had 
wondered whether ‘the Ital. baluginare is also derived from it’. Cfr. also Prov. beluga 
‘étincelle’ (Levy), already connected with the Piedm. zbeliia id., O.Fr. berlue also ‘trouble 
visuel qui fait percevoir des objets imaginaires, etc.’, cfr. REW, 1127, s. v. *B1sLica (‘mor- 
phologisch nicht ganz klar’). 

107 Vocab. Accad., I. p. 355, s.v. baluginare. 
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We can now conclude that baleno, balenare (to flash, lighten) have nothing to 
do with bagliore (a sudden and unexpected light which dazzles), abbagliare (to 
distrub the eyesight by strong rays of light), barbaglio (confusion occasioned by 
excessive light), but are connected directly with balena (whale). This formation 
is based upon the older type delfino, delfinare (dolphin, etc.), which was inspired 
by the rhythmic gliding through the water characteristic of the dolphin. It is 
likely that the image originated in Southern Italy, where Lucanian dialect 
attests an old form *DELPINISSARE borrowed from the Gk. deAgwitew, and 
probably in the Apulian region, where the form DALPHINUS spread, which form 
seems to have arisen out of the superimposition of DELPHINUS on a Messapian 
*gaLBas id. (from IE *gyolbo-s, cfr. Lt. vutvetLus ‘Dolphin’), from which 
also the Tarant. form garfino, graffino with an otherwise unexplainable g. That 
the phonetic and probably also the semantic innovations may have had as their 
epicenter the Illyrio-Messapian city of Tapas (Taranto), would be indicated 
by the dolphin which is represented on the Tarantine coins. Furthermore, the 
names of two cetaceans related to the dolphin (Messap. *GALBAS) BALLG, 
BALLENA ‘delphinus tursio’ (later even ‘balena’ and TurRsiI6 ‘type of dolphin’ 
very probably reached Rome starting from Apulia. Baleno from a Pre-romance 
stem *BAL- has no basis whatever and it is impossible to see how such a stem 
could be derived from IE *BH&LO- which would have given Lat., Oscan-Um- 
brian F-, and in Gallic seems to be represented by *BELO- (cfr. BELENOS). To 
attribute it to Ligurian because of Batista (a mountain) is impossible, since this 
place-name is inseparable from the mediterranean base *PALA/BALA which gave 
also the Iber. BaLUx ‘a gold nugget’ (cfr. Bade originally a ‘‘cobble-stone’’).' 


108 For the connection of BALIsTA with the Alp. series of place-names BAL, BALASCO, 
BALUR, etc. cf. Bertoldi, BSL. XXXII, pp. 140, 160, 167. Battisti, St. Hir. XVII (1943), pp. 
253 ff. has recently collected a rich bibliography on *PaLa/BALA. For PALLA ‘white broom 
plant’ (glosse) = OFr. balai ‘broom-plant’, = Gr. dorédafos ‘thorny broom plant’ cf. 
Alessio, RIL, LX XIV (1940-41), p. 737 ff.; for BaLtx originally ‘ciottolo’ (pebble-stone), 
ef. St. Htr. XVIII (1944), p. 144 f. A Celt. *BaL- ‘bianco’ is excluded, cfr. Hofmann, LEW, 
I, p. 560; the Celtic word for ‘white’ is vinpo-s. For the existence of a *BALIUs in the terri- 
tory of Gallia it would be suggestive to cite the proper noun BALIARIO nomen aurigae CIL. 
XIII 2598 (apud Haeduos), but it is an uncertain reading, cfr. TALL., s. v. The family-name 
BALIuS, on the other hand, C7L. III 8064, 3 is documented from a tegula found in Dacia, a 
homophone of the Gr. Badwos, Lat. BALIUS, the name of Achilles’ horse (Homer); Claud., 
carm. min. 46, 9. Albanian has balé horse with a white forehead’, balé3, balé§ adj. ‘red- 
headed; reddish-brown (of horses, oxen); that has white and black hair, spotted, dapple- 
gray; a horse with white spots on the forehead’ Angelo Leotti, Dizion. Albanese-italiano, 
Roma, 1937, p. 30, but Meyer, Etym. Wb. Alb. Spr., 25, connects bal’a3, bal’os with the 
Serbian bjela3 ‘Schimmel’ (Slavic béli% ‘bianco’). According to Gamillscheg, l.c., it is 
from the Germanic, which must have taken it from a Balkan language, that the Latin 
BALA -ANIS found in Procop., Bell. Goth. I, 18: rotrov (trmov) *'EdXAnves nev gadtds, BapBapor 
5 Bday xadovor, is derived. Also cfr. Ennod., carm, II, 1366 tito de equo badi. et balane. 
The Rum. bdlan ‘blond’, cal bdlan ‘cavallo bianco; Schimmel’ would derive from this; 
ef. Capidan, Dacorom. II (1922), 519; Mod. Gr. too has yrédos, which cannot be a continu- 
ation of the O. Gr. Badids but is certainly a borrowing from a Balkan language, which took 
place after the passage of b- to v- (cfr. uradalva from the It. balena). The problem is rather 
complex, but two points at least are clear, one, that Badiés in Greek is a borrowing which 
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The most likely hypothesis is that the point of departure should be an adjective 
*paLius’” from Gk. Badwds ‘bespeckled’ which would explain also the OFr. 
baille ‘chestnut color (from the horses’ coat or hide).’ Middle Fr. baillet adj. 
‘said of a horse with reddish-brown mane tending toward white.”!° 


University of Florence 





came from the North (Macedonia), corresponding to the indigenous form ¢adidés, and 
secondly, that V. Lat. must have known a form BALIvs directly or indirectly connected with 
the preceding one, or that it is a question of a loan from the Greek (perhaps the same Bativus, 
the name of Achilles’ horse, which became a common name), or of a loan from a Balkan 
language (cfr. the Dac. Batius), which, from the area of diffusion of the modern reflexes, 
more likely came by way of the Venetian than the Messapian (since such a type is lacking 
in Southern Italy). The existence of the form BApIvs, a root which Latin has in common with 
Celtic, cfr. Irish buide ‘yellow’, must have contributed to the fortune of BALIvus. 

109 In order to justify the meaning of the forms abbagliare, barbaglio etc. from *BALIUs, 
the same arguments hold that were advanced to explain the same words from the Latin 
VARIUS, corresponding in meaning to the Gk. Badwés (for sbaglio, svarione id.). Intense light 
produces a darkening effect on the eyes, obscures the vision and finally gives the very rapid 
alternating impression of light followed by darkness. When this impression is synthesized, 
it renders clearly the idea of Badiés, VARIUS ‘spotted with white and black.’ 

110 For the diffusion of the type, cf. von Wartburg, FEW, I. p. 202, s. v. Baprus. We read 
of an attempt to connect baille with (barbaglio, etc. in Littré, Dict. langue franc., s.v. baillet, 
in which it is shown how difficult it is to justify -ll- starting from a form bai. 











STRUCTURAL OUTLINE OF CARIBBEAN CREOLE! 
I: MORPHOLOGY 


Dovuetas TAYLOR 


Caribbean Creole has no inflexion;? and although it has taken over a good 
deal of the traditional apparatus of French word-derivation, its structural 
orientation is in the direction of zero-modification. Nevertheless, the variability 
of syntactic function is sufficiently limited—especially when features of selec- 
tion are taken into account—to justify us in assigning to it the same parts of 
speech as to the parent tongue. 

While a certain amount of analogic levelling foreign to standard French may 
have originated in Creole, the irregularity of French derivational processes 
would seem to have discouraged the formation of new words from existing lexical 
material, and to have been the cause of a marked preference for borrowing. 
Examples of word formation differing relatively little from French are: du 
‘sweet,’ dudu ‘sweetheart,’ duser ‘sweetness, sweetmeat,’ dust ‘sweetened, to 
sweeten,’ (v. & a.), dusmq ‘softly;’ su ‘drunken,’ sula ‘drunkard,’ sule ‘intoxi- 
cated, to intoxicate,’ sulezg ‘intoxication;’ be ‘good, kind,’ bebe ‘cake, bun,’ bote 
‘goodness, kindness,’ bonmaq ‘utterly;’ bel ‘pretty, fine, beautiful,’ belte ‘pretti- 
ness;’ move ‘bad, naughty, badly,’ movezte ‘bad temper, naughtiness;’ me&q 
‘unruly, unkind,’ mesqste ‘malicious, maliciousness,’ (cf. malis ‘smart, cunning’); 
sot ‘stupid,’ sottiz ‘stupidity;’ so ‘jump, fall,’ (n.), sote ‘to jump, to start;’ bor 
‘edge, border,’ (n.), or ‘beside (of inanimate objects only),’ (pp.), borde ‘bordered, 
edged, raised sides of (canoe),’ or ‘to border, etc.,’ (v.t. & a.); reg ‘mores, (car- 
penter’s) ruler,’ regle ‘settled, arranged,’ or ‘to settle, to arrange,’ (v.t. & a.); 
Zam ‘leg,’ Zqbe ‘to stride across, to wade across;’ kus ‘couch, bedstead,’ kuSe ‘lay 
down, lying down, to lie down,’ (v.i. & a.); ha ‘axe,’ haSe ‘chopped, chopped 
up, to chop,’ (v.t. & a.); pika ‘prickle, thorn,’ pice ‘pricked, to prick, (a) prick,’ 
(v.t., a. & n.); sav ‘to know,’ savq ‘wise, clever, (a) diviner or seer,’ (a. & n.);’ 


1See Phonemes of Caribbean Creole, in WORD 3:3:173-179. An additional fact, which 
I was then unaware of, should be added. The language has, in one word at least, initial 
CC, in /ywit/ ‘eight’, which is heard as [yjit]. This is also the only example of the sound [ij]. 

? Three apparent exceptions to this statement are constituted by the pairs: kuze, kuzin 
‘cousin ;’ bre, brin ‘brown, dark, sun-tanned;’ fu, fol ‘mad;’ of which the first members are 
applied to males, the second to females. However, the first pair are nouns, while the others 
may function as such (‘dark person,’ ‘madman,’ ‘madwoman’); and it would appear that 
their employment as adjectives is to be regarded as secondary—derived, that is, by zero 
modification from the nouns; so that these seeming inflexions are in reality of no more gram- 
matical import to Creole than is the change of initial consonant in pére, mére to French. 
Where the masculine and feminine forms of the French adjective differ, Creole has usually 
adopted one or the other; and in the few cases where both forms are found in Creole, they 
have different meanings. Compare: gro ‘big,’ gros ‘pregnant (of women);’ ple ‘full,’ plen 
‘pregnant (of animals or women), full (of moon);’ sek ‘brittle, dried out,’ Ses ‘dry;’ ver 
‘green,’ (rarely used), vet ‘not yet dried or withered (of wood),’ f¢ ‘fine (delicate),’ fin ‘thin.’ 
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kre ‘to believe,’ kreqs ‘belief;’ mal ‘pain, harm, badly,’ (n. & adv.), malmq ‘in a 
bad way, badly off, clumsy,’ (adv. & pred. a.); wer ‘open, opened, to open,’ 
(a. & v.t.), ruver ‘reopened, to reopen,’ (a. & v.t.); vire ‘turned, to turn,’ (v.i. 
& a.), devire ‘turned back, to turn back, returned, to return,’ (v.i. & a.); pale 
‘to speak, spoke,’ depale ‘to make (made) a slip of the tongue,’ (cf. German: 
sich versprechen). 

It would be useless to multiply such examples, which, whatever their lexical 
and semantic interest, have nothing to offer in the way of word-formation that 
is not also common to French. Of a rather different order are: lakay (~ akay) 
‘at home, at the house of,’ (adv. & pp.), cf. kay ‘house,’ (n.); lapes ‘fishing, 
fishing for,’ (n., adv. & pp.), cf. pe ‘catch,’ (n.), peSe ‘fished, to fish,’ (also, of 
cats, etc. ‘to go after birds, mice, or other small game), peSer ‘fisher (one who 
does or can fish),’ peskader ‘fisherman (by trade); laSas ‘hunting, hunting for,’ 
(n., adv. & pp.), ef. qSas ‘on heat,’ Sase ‘hunted, to hunt,’ Saser ‘hunter;’ lavil 
‘town, to town,’ (n. & adv.), ef. quvil ‘in town.’ The status as a morpheme of 
Creole la- (in which French @ la and la have converged) in the above examples 
is clear; and it might be argued that it should have been treated as a free form, 
with *Sas and *vil described as bounded nouns. At all events, it is important to 
notice that the morpheme la- is not to be confused with the homophonous 
phoneme-sequence in such simple words as laport ‘door(s),’ lasal ‘living-room(s),’ 
which bear no ‘partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to any other form’ in 
the language.’ A border-line case seems to be offered by lavat ‘sale,’ which does 
bear such a partial resemblance to van ‘sold, to sell,’ (v.t. & a.), vqdez ‘salesman, 
saleswoman,’ (but not to vat ‘belly,’ vq ‘wind,’ n., which can have no other 
meaning in Creole). Yet if we decide, as seems reasonable, that lavat ‘sale’ is a 
derived primary word, it would be gratuitous to assume the existence of a dif- 
ferent and free morpheme, *la, in */la-vil ‘town, to town,’ *la-Sas ‘hunting, hunt- 
ing for.’ 

This raises the problem of bondage—not only as regards Creole, but also, to 
some extent, as regards French. It seems evident that French en ‘in’ cannot be 
uttered alone with meaning—except in hypostasis—as can its English counter- 
part; and there is little to distinguish its ‘freedom’ in the phrase en face from its 
‘bondage’ in the word envers. Nevertheless, in view of the parallelism of Creole 
forms like: bor cwizin ‘beside (the) kitchen,’ adq cwizin ‘into (the) kitchen,’ 
adidq cwizin ‘inside (the) kitchen,’ dq de Zu ‘in (after) two days,’ with: q cwizin 
‘in (the) kitchen,’ q de Zu ‘in (within) two days,’ q is best classified as a mor- 
pheme-word which may combine with other free forms to constitute compounds 
such as: qba ‘down, downstairs, below, underneath,’ (adv. & pp.); qmitq ‘in 
(the) middle, in (the) middle of,’ (adv. & pp.); aho ‘up, upstairs,’ (adv.); or 


3 Cf. also: lazq ‘money,’ dag ‘silver,’ dlo (~ glo) ‘water,’ dukwe ‘sufficient means, where- 
withal,’ zqfq ‘child, children,’ nom ‘man, men.’ Historically, these words obviously come 
from the French phrases: l’argent, d’argent, de l’eau, de quoi, des (or les) enfants, un homme; 
but in Creole they are morpheme-words, such incorporation of the French article being 
extremely common. No better illustration of this fact can be given than the Creole phrases: 
yo mongk ‘an uncle,’ mongk-mwe¢ ‘my uncle,’ monok-u ‘your uncle,’ yo matqt ‘an aunt,’ 
maiqt-mwe ‘my aunt,’ maiqt-u ‘your aunt,’ etc. 
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form, together with a bound stem, derivatives such as: qler ‘above, on top of,’ 
(adv. & pp.); qfas ‘opposite;’ qsam ‘together;’ Creole -fas and -ler (as opposed 
to ler ‘room = space,’ and ler ‘time, when,’ n. & conj.) being just as much 
bound as is the second constituent of French ensemble or Creole qsam. 

It is legitimate to assume that such phonemic change as is shown in the dis- 
tinction between keSoy ‘something,’ and cek Soy ‘some thing,’ (from French 
quelque and chose), is an indication of bondage, and that the first of these forms 
is a compound word.® Similarly, when we contrast: oft ‘where is,’ as in ott u? 
‘where are you?’ oft papa? ‘where is daddy?’ ale oti papa ‘go where daddy is,’ 
(-4¢ occurring in no other word), and ola ‘where,’ as in ola 7 ye? ‘where is he/she/ 
it?’ ¢ (pa) sav ola nu ye ‘he knows (doesn’t know) where we are,’ from the free 
form, la ‘there, where,’ (adv. dem. & rel., pn. rel.); with: uw sa? ‘where? where- 
abouts?’ which connotes a certain amount of impatience, we may conclude that 
u ‘where,’ is a rare and phrasally bound morpheme-word, whose commoner, 
bound alternant is o-.6 Since there is only one Creole morpheme o- (as distinct 
from interjectional o ‘oh,’ and vocative -o), we must moreover classify the fol- 
lowing as denominal adverbs, rather than as adverbial phrases: obwa ‘for (= to 
get) wood,’ from bwa ‘wood;’ odlo ‘for (= to get) water,’ from dlo ‘water;’ 


4 The shift from k to c, exemplified by the pair: pikq ‘prickle, thorn,’ pice ‘pricked, to 
prick, (a) prick,’ may be described as a sound-change which has not yet been completed. 
It occurs normally where the original French k-sound was followed by a front vowel: French 
phoneme-sequences: /ki/, /ky/, /ke/, /k¢/, /ke/, /kce/, usually becoming Creole /ci/, 
/cu/, or /ce/, (the consonantal change also taking place before nasalized vowels). Examples 
are: ciy ‘keel,’ from French quille; cim ‘foam,’ from French écume; cu ‘arse,’ from French 
cu; sice ‘chew, chewed (tobacco),’ from French chiquer; lacet ‘collection (of money),’ from 
French la quéte; lace ‘tail,’ from French la queue; cez ‘fifteen,’ from French quinze; koce 
scoundrel,’ from French coquin; cer ‘heart,’ from French coeur; ocen ‘no, none’ (a. & pn. 
indef.), from the sandhi-form of French aucun (rather than from aucune). Where the /k/ 
is immediately preceded by /s/, the change does not take place; so: eskize ‘excuse’ (v.), 
pisket (~ pishet) ‘pisquette,’ (kind of small fish or fry). The retention of /k/ in keSoy ‘some- 
thing,’ (compare cek ‘some’), is probably due to dissimilation with /3/. Among the more 
common words which so far have escaped the change are: ki ‘what? which? which, who, that’ 
(a. interr., and pn. rel.); kite ‘let, leave, left;’ ke, tense-aspect particle of future tense; 
koke ‘copulate, copulated;’ evoke ‘invoke, invoked.’ The temporary currency of the word: 
cilo ‘kilo,’ introduced from the French islands (where it is pronounced kilo) during the 
late war by Dominica smugglers, and the present variant pronunciations of words like puki 
~ puci ‘why?’ beke ~ bece ‘White’ (an Ibo word) are indications that the change is still 
under way. 

Under the same conditions, French /g/ has usually become Creole /j/; so jer ‘scarcely, 
etc.’ from French guére; lajer ‘war,’ from French la guerre; jel ~ jol ‘mouth, jaws, gob,’ from 
French gueule; etc. 

5 Similarly, kudpye ~ kulpye ‘kick’ (n.), kudros ~ kulro’ ‘stroke/hit/knock with a stone,’ 
etc., must be considered as compound words containing the free forms pye ‘foot, feet,’ ro’ 
‘stone, rock,’ together with kud-, kut-, kul-, as bound variants of ku ‘stroke.’ The word: 
kudme ‘co-operative work-group or its operation’ is, on the other hand, a derived word at 
best, with but little resemblance to ku lame ‘a stroke or slap with the hand.’ 

6 This is no longer true for the younger generation of Creole speakers, who employ o as 
a free form in, for example: o toclayt-la? ‘where (is) the torchlight?’ In the more conserva- 
tive speech that I am attempting to describe, this would be phrased: oti toclayt-la? or: ola 
toclayt-la ye? 
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omanyok ‘for (= to get) manioc,’ from manyok ‘manioc.’ It should be noted that 
denominal forms in o-, meaning ‘to fetch, to get’ something, are confined to the 
description of such recurrent tasks as necessitate a little expedition—or better, 
French course—in order to procure and bring home the specific material or pro- 
duce denoted by the base, and especially those daily requirements, wood and 
water. So: mamq pa la, i ale obwa ‘mother (is) not there, she (has) gone for 
wood;’ serser rive, i sorti odlo ‘sister (has) arrived, she’s been for water.’ 

On the other hand, Creole a- (from French @ ‘to, at’) can never be regarded as 
a word. It is not used to denote direction, and its employment for indicating 
situation in space or time is restricted to a few set expressions. Thus: ater ‘on 
(the) ground, on land, under (the) land, in (the) lee of,’ (adv. & pp.), and by 
extension ‘down, dead drunk,’ from ter ‘ground, land,’ (n.); aprezq ‘now,’ (adv.), 
from prezq ‘present,’ (a.); aler ‘on time, at (the) time,’ alercile ‘as late as this,’ 
(French: @ l’heure qu’il est), and akiler? ‘at what time? when?’ from ler ‘time, 
when,’ (n. & conj.); the last example being a de-compound of kiler ‘what time? 
when?,’ (adv. interr.), itself composed of ki—an interrogative adjective meaning 
‘what? which?’ or a relative pronoun meaning ‘who, which, that’—and ler (see 
above). 

As a free form, ki occurs in both its functions in the phrases: ki mun ki ba-u 
sa? ‘who gave you that?’ (literally: ‘what person who gave you that?’), ki liv 
ki qler tab-la? ‘what book is that on the table? (literally: ‘what book which upon 
table that?’ but the relative pronoun is not employed with the object: ki yon u 
simye? ‘which one (do) you prefer?’ ki plas u sorti? ‘what place (do) you come 
from?’ ba ki mun u porte sa? ‘for what person (have) you brought that?’ Apart 
from the forms cited in the preceding paragraph (kiler? akiler? and, with weaken- 
ing of k to c, alercile), ki combines with the interrogative auxiliary verb-particle 
es to form the compound, kiles ‘who? which?’ (interr. pn. & a.), and with the 
demonstrative pronoun and limiting adjective, sa ‘this, that, those, he, she, 
etc.’ (which also functions as an interrogative pronoun meaning ‘who? what?’) 
to form the compound interrogative pronoun, kisa? ‘who? what?’ Both these 
forms, when they are the subject of a predication, must be followed by ki as 
relative pronoun; thus: kiles ki di-u sa? ‘who told you that?’ kiles u simye? 
‘which (do) you prefer?’ kiles Simiz u vle? ‘which shirt (do) you want?’ (ki)sa 
ki bat-li? ‘who beat him/her/it?’ (ki)sa ki q ewizin? ‘who (is) in (the) kitchen?’ 
(ki)sa ki fer-u? ‘what/who made you? what happened to you?’ (this utterance’s 
duality of meaning is regularly exploited as a pun), (ki)sa i di-u? ‘what (did) 
he tell you?’ (ki)sa u ka fer-a? ‘what are you doing there?’ (kz)sa yo te ka gade? 
‘whom /what were they looking at?’ As there is no difference in meaning between 
sa in its interrogative function and kisa, it may be that the former is a shortened 
form of the latter. In Guadeloupe, interrogative sa (and also, as far as I know, 
kisa) is replaced by ka, which is homophonous and virtually homologous with 
the Carib interrogative verb-particle, ka ‘what? who?’ Finally, in combination 
with the preposition pu ‘for,’ ki goes to form the interrogative adverb, puki ~ 
puci ‘why?’ and the phrase, paspuci koz? ‘for what reason/cause?’ 
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Creole has a number of forms which, synchronically, are very doubtfully 
complex. So, for example: suple ‘please,’ (from French: s’il vous platt), and eti? 
‘I beg your pardon?’ (from French: platt-il? and employed as a polite formula 
in place of the more common sa u di? ‘what did you say?’) should probably be 
regarded as morpheme-words, in spite of Creole pler ‘please,’ (v.t.), and plezi 
‘pleasure,’ (n.). A curious form, reminiscent of our own ‘goodbye,’ is Creole 
desadye ‘tomorrow.’ Its origin is still fairly transparent, thanks to the obsolescent 
variant, deme-spetadye (from French: demain s’il platt ad Dieu); and there is an 
intermediate form with the same meaning, deme-sadye. However, I never heard 
either deme or dye uttered alone (cf. apre-deme ‘the day after tomorrow,’ prie- 
dye ‘prayed, to pray,’ bedye ‘God’); and if they are to be classed as words, they 
are phrasally bound. 

While the main patterns of Creole grammar are syntactical, there is one fea- 
ture of French syntax which, in so far as it survives at all in Creole, must be 
dealt with as part of the morphology. As has been seen above, Creole often 
incorporated the French article, its sandhi-forms, or parts of them in the sub- 
stantive (see footnote 3); and as a result, to which the retention of the aspirate 
h and the loss of word-initial vowels have contributed, remarkably few Creole 
words begin with a vowel. When they do, no sort of elision or liaison is made; 
so: 7 ale ‘he went,’ yg apater ‘a surveyor.’ In fact the only case of true sandhi 
in Creole is that affecting the weak determinant, -a ~ -la, and the third person 
singular pronoun in its postposed functions, -i ~ -li; and since these forms are 
enclitic, they will be described under Syntax. The phenomenon referred to here 
is that resulting from a retention of the French sandhi-forms of the numerals 
followed by (French) an(s) ‘year(s),’ or heure(s) ‘o’clock,’ (but not in the latter 
word’s meaning as ‘hour(s)’). As free forms, the Creole numerals (cardinal) are 
invariable (exceptionally, ‘one’ has two forms: yg serving both as indefinite 
article and adjectival numeral, while yon is a pronoun and a predicative adjec- 
tive, ‘alone’); so: yg ‘1,’ de ’2,’ twa ‘3,’ kat ‘4,’ sek ‘5,’ sis ‘6,’ set ‘7,’ ywit ‘8,’ nef 
‘9’ dis ‘10,’ ... ve, ‘20,’.. . sq ‘100;’ de apater, dis apqter, ve apater, sq apater, 
etc. On the other hand, we have Creole ler ‘time’ (n.) or ‘when’ (conj.), as in: 
yo ler ‘a time, some time, at some time,’ ler 7 vint ‘when he comes/came;’ Creole 
ner ‘hour(s),’ as in: de ner ‘two hours (duration),’ (also phrased as: de ner dita— 
ditq ‘time,’ usually being distinguished from tq ‘weather’). But when we come 
to the Creole equivalent of our ‘o’clock,’ we are faced with the alternative of 
setting up four alternants (*er, *zer, *rer, *cer) for this word, together with five, 
otherwise unique, numeral alternants: yon ‘1,’ (unique as an adjective), *se ‘5,’ 
*si ‘6,’ *nev ‘9,’ *diz ‘10,’ (not to mention *vet and *sqt, which would apply to 
years, but not to time of day); or else concluding, as I think we must, that time 
of day, in Creole, is told by a series of derived secondary words, in which some 
of the numerals occur in slightly changed form; so: yonner ‘1 o’clock,’ dezer 
‘2 o’clock,’ twazer ‘3 o’clock,’ katrer ‘4 o’clock,’ secer ‘5 o’clock,’ sizer ‘6 o’clock,’ 
seter ‘7 o’clock,’ ywiter ‘8 o’clock,’ never ‘9 o’clock,’ dizer ‘10 o’clock,’ wezer ‘11 
o’clock,’ duzer ‘12 o’clock,’ (the latter usually replaced by midi ‘noon,’ or menwit 
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‘midnight’). This same phenomenon occurs also with -q ‘year(s),’ employed 
chiefly in speaking of age, and with no other form in the language. We must 
therefore conclude that -er ‘o’clock,’ and -q ‘year(s)’ are bound forms, in contrast 
with ner ‘hour(s),’ ler ‘time, when,’ and lane ‘year(s).’ 


II: SYNTAX 


Caribbean Creole has two main types of major sentence, nonverbal and 
verbal, each with several sub-types. 

The former consists of a substantive expression serving as subject, followed 
by an adjectival, adverbial, or substantive expression serving as predicate, and 
contains at least two words. Examples of the first two sub-types are: mun sot 
‘people (are) stupid,’ ses malad ‘sister (is) sick,’ nu fe ‘we (are) hungry,’ mwe 
las ‘I (am) tired,’ u pa las sottiz ‘you (are) not tired (of) stupidity /nonsense,’ 
yo swef dlo ‘they (are) thirsty (for) water,’ zot per tet-Sye ‘you-pl. (are) afraid 
(of) boa-constrictors:’ per esit ‘(the) priest (is) here,’ Lamerik lwe ‘America 
(is) far (away),’ (ki)sa ki q cwizin? ‘what/who (is) in (the) kitchen?’ Except in 
collocations (see below), two substantive expressions can be equated only by 
means of a verb-particle which, in the present tense, is se ‘is, are, am.” Such a 
major sentence therefore consists of at least three words; for example: mwe¢ se 
mun ‘I am (a) person (human being),’ u se madam-li ‘you are his wife,’ deyer do 
se yo grq pei ‘(that which is) behind (one’s) back is a big country,’ (i.e.: one can 
never be certain about what has taken place in one’s absence), yo se 2q ki pet? 
‘they are native(s) (of) what country?’ i se nom ‘he is (a) man.’ This last example 
contrasts with: i nom ‘he (is) mannish,’ or 7 tro nom ‘he (is) too mannish,’ (a 
reproach frequently made in reference to little boys who behave too independ- 
ently for their years), in which nom is an adjective, as is clearly indicated by the 
use of the adverb tro ‘too,’ instead of the adjective trop ‘too much, too many,’ 
as in trop nom ‘too many men.’ Nonverbal as well as verbal predications may be 
conjugated by means of the tense-aspect particles, as will be seen when the 
verbal system is described below. 

Collocations are confined to proverbial sayings, and can not be conjugated. 
Examples are: pli tar pli tris ‘(the) later (the) sadder,’ (equivalent to our: pride 
goes before a fall); rz duvq plere deyer ‘laughter ahead weeping behind;’ parol 
a bus pa Say ‘words in (the) mouth (are) not (a) load,’ (fine talk is no guarantee 
of deeds or intentions). 

Major verbal sentences contain a verb expression and, except in the com- 
mand-construction, a substantive expression which serves as subject. Thus, in 
the actor-action construction, a verbal sentence contains at least two words; 
as: mwe vini ‘I have come, I came;’ yo ale ‘they have gone, they went;’ nu gade- 
yo ‘we looked at them;’ yo gade-nu ‘they looked at us.’ Except in the prohibi- 
tive, where it is preceded by the adverb of negation, pa, the verb is always the 


7 By verb-particle is here meant a word which, while functioning in some way or ways 
as a verb, cannot be conjugated by means of the tense-aspect markers, themselves verb- 
particles. In a minor sentence, se may occur in a two-word utterance such as: se mwe ‘(it) 
is I,’ in answer to a question like: kiles ki la ‘who (is) there?’ 
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first, and may be the only word of a command-construction; :o: vini ‘come!’ 
gade ‘look!’ pa pale sot ‘don’t talk nonsense!’ (sot is here an adverb, ‘stupidly,’ 
derived from the adjective, sot ‘stupid,’ by zero modification); pe bus-u ‘hush 
your mouth!’ (note analogy to Negro English!). In the rare occasions when 
the subject of a command-construction may be expressed, it follows the verb, as 
in: fer vit u ‘you be quick!’ 

The normal order in all nonverbal and in actor-action predications is: sub- 
ject, predicate. So: u las ‘you (are) tired,’ nu esit ‘we (are) here,’ yo ko sa ‘they 
(are) like that,’ wu se madam-li ‘you are his wife,’ mwe mage ‘I’ve walked, I 
walked.’ Certain adverbial expressions may, however, precede the subject or 
actor of a predication; so: Zordi mwe malad ‘today I (am) sick,’ acwelmq nu esit 
‘now we (are) here,’ tuzu yo kg sa ‘always they (are) like that,’ cek fwa mwe 
mase ‘sometimes I walked.’ Others may or do come between the subject and 
the predicate; so: ¢ pa qkor malad qpil ‘he/she (is) not yet very sick,’ i pa qkor 
made-mwe ‘he/she has not yet asked me;’ with which compare the meaning of 
the same constituents in the more usual order: 7 pa malad qpil akor ‘he/she 
(is) no longer very sick,’ « pa made-mwe qkor ‘he/she hasn’t/didn’t asked/ask 
me again.’ 

In major verbal sentences, both of the actor-action and of the command con- 
structions, the nominal or pronominal goal follows immediately after the tran- 
sitive verb in all those cases—the overwhelming majority—in which an in- 
direct object’ can occur only after a preposition in an exocentric expression, or 
as an adverb. So: pa pale sottiz kg sa ba mwe ‘don’t talk nonsense like that to 
me;’ 1 ramase-yo ater ‘he picked them up off (the) ground,’ (literally: ‘on ground’); 
yo pe bus-yo tutswit ‘they “hushed their mouths” at once.’ A few transitive 
verbs—notably ba ‘giving, give, gave, given,’ and di ‘saying, say, said, telling, 
tell, told’—may take a substantive expression as indirect object; and in such 
cases, this so-called ‘dative of person’ precedes the substantive expression con- 
stituting the direct goal, which may be followed, in its turn, by one or more 
adverbial or exocentric expressions. So: mwe ba Zanin sek predyal pu i gaye pe 
ba mwe ‘I gave Janine five “‘predials” (15 cents) for her (to) buy bread for me;’ 
pa ba-i-li ‘don’t give him it!’ ba-mwe-i vit ‘give me it quickly!’ sa ki ba-u-li? 
‘who gave you it?’ u Za di-mwe listwer-sa ‘you already told me that story.’ In 
these constructions, an intransitive verb may be followed by one or more ad- 
verbial or exocentric expressions, those containing a preposition usually fol- 
lowing those which are without one; so: yo vini esit kote mwe ‘they came here 
beside me,’ vini esit kote mwe ‘come here beside me!’ 

Yes-or-no questions are asked, without changing the normal assertive order, 
by preposing the interrogative particle es ‘is? are? am?’ or, alternatively, by 
simply changing the intonation. Thus: (es) u las? ‘(are) you tired? (es) 7 esit? ‘(is) 
he here?’ (es) mwe ko sa? ‘(am) I like that? (es) wu se madam-li? ‘(are) you his 
wife?’ (es) yo mage ‘(have) they walked? (did) they walk?’ With specific inter- 
rogation, the interrogative expression normally comes first both in nonverbal 
and in actor-action constructions, and unlike es ‘is? are? am?’ in yes-or-no 
questions, replaces the se ‘is, are, am’ which acts as copula in equating substan- 
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tive expressions, when it takes this position. So: (ki)sa ki las? ‘who (is) tired?’ 
puct u per? ‘why (are) you afraid?’ (ki)sa u per? ‘(of) what (are) you afraid?’ 
(ki)sa ki per-u? ‘who (is) afraid (of) you?’ depi ki tq nu esit? ‘since when (are) 
we here?’ (ki)sa ki madam-li? ‘who (is) his wife?’ komme pu hard-sa? ‘how 
much for that/those garment(s)?’ (ki)sa ki bat madam-li? ‘who beat his wife?’ 
(ki) sa madam-li fer-c? ‘what did his wife do (to) him?’ epi kiles u vini? ‘with whom/ 
what did/have you come?’ ki kote yo ale ‘where did they go to? where have they 
gone?’ However, in interrogative substantive equation, (ki)sa ki madam-li? may 
be replaced by: madam-li se kisa? ‘his wife is who?’ in which the particle se is re- 
tained, or by a verbal sentence with ye ‘be,’ (see below), (ki)sa madam-li ye? ‘who 
is his wife?’ in which the relative pronoun, ki, is dropped. Compare also: oti u? 
‘where (are) you?’ ola u ye? ‘where are you?’ ola u sorti? ‘where do you come from?’ 
kumaq u ye? ‘how are you?’ sa sa ye? ‘what is that?’ 

A special kind of inversion may be employed for the sake of emphasis. In 
nonverbal, adverbial and substantival predications, a predicate with se ‘is, are, 
am’ precedes the subject, which is then followed by the verb ye ‘be.’ So, for 
example: se esit u ye ‘(it)’s here you are,’ se kg sa mwe ye ‘(it)’s like that I am,’ 
se madam-li u ye ‘(it)’s his wife you are.’ In nonverbal adjectival constructions 
and in verbal sentences of the actor-action type, a construction in the normal 
order is preceded by a predicate in se ‘is, are, am,’ plus the adjective or verb of 
the main predicate. For example: se las u las ‘it’s because you (are) tired,’ but 
literally ‘(it)’s tired you (are) tired;’ se maSe mwe mase ‘I walked’ (explanation 
or protestation), as contrasted with: mwe mage ‘I walked’ (statement). More 
exactly, such inversions largely take the place of our contrastive intonation, 
as is illustrated by the following dialogue: puci u pa vini q travay iyer? ‘why 
didn’t you come to work yesterday/¢/’ mwe te ni mal dq ‘I had tooth-ache/./’ 
se su u te su ‘you were drunk/j/.’ When the verb of such an inverted construc- 
tion has a goal, this is not repeated; so: se bat u bat-li ‘you did beat him/her.’ 
In minor sentences the goal may be emphasized, as in English, by placing it 
before the actor and action; so: (se) sis 7 porte ‘(it’s) six he brought.’ 

The substantive expression contains at least one substantive, noun or pro- 
noun, and may be attributive or coordinative. Some attributes precede, others 
follow their head. Nominal and pronominal possession is expressed by juxta- 
position, the possessed preceding the possessor. So: Sime ‘road,’ bitasyg ‘planta- 
tion, farm,’ Sime bitasyg ‘plantation-road,’ bwet ‘box,’ zalimet ‘matches,’ yo 
bwet zalimet ‘a box (of) matches,’ nu ‘we, us,’ sime-nu ‘our road,’ de grq fimel 
korbo nwer ‘two big black female crows,’ sy¢ epi Sat ‘dog(s) and cat(s).’ 

The personal pronouns, which serve also as possessive adjectives, are: 1 sg. 
mwe, pl. nu; 2 sg. u, pl. zot; 3 sg. i (~ -li), pl. yo. Except for the variant, -lz, 
which is not employed in the nominative position, these serve indifferently as 
actor or subject of a predication: mweg maze ‘I ate, I’ve eaten,’ yo per ‘they 
(are) afraid;’ as goal of an action or, in some cases, of a predicative adjective: 
Zanin gaye-yo ‘Janine bought them, Janine has bought them,’ yo las-nu ‘they 
(are) tired (of) us,’ nu per-yo ‘we (are) afraid (of) them;’ or as possessors: hard-u 
‘your clothes,’ finismq-yo ‘(the) end (of) them.’ Except when serving as head 
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of a nominative substantive expression, they are best regarded as enclitic to 
the transitive verb, predicative adjective, or noun which they follow; as well, in 
the ‘dative-of-person’ construction described above, as to one another. In all 
these positions, the sandhi-form, li, replaces 7 as third person singular pronoun 
when the word to which it is enclitic ends in a non-syllabic vowel or a consonant 
other than 7; or when, as goal of a transitive verb in the dative-of-person con- 
struction, it is enclitic to the second person singular pronoun, u, or to the third 
person singular pronoun, 7. So, for example: yo travay-li ‘they worked him/her/ 
it, they have worked him/her/it;’® yo bat-li ‘they beat him,’ yo ba Zanin-li ‘they 
have given it (to) Janine,’ nu ba-zot-li ‘we have given it (to) you’ pl., yo ba-u-li 
‘they gave it (to) you,’ yo ba-i-li ‘they have given it (to) him,’ mwe las-li ‘I 
(am) tired (of) him,’ zorey-li ‘his ear(s),’ tet-li ‘her head;’ but: yo bo-i ‘they 
kissed her,’ yo fer-i ‘they made/did it,’ yo ba-mwe-i ‘they have given it (to) me,’ 
mwe ba-yo-i ‘I gave it (to) them,’ mwe per-i ‘I (am) afraid (of) him,’ cer-i ‘his 
heart,’ pye-t ‘her feet.’ 

Creole has a definite determiner, a, with a sandhi-form, la, whose employ- 
ment is analogous to that of the personal pronoun 7 ~ li in its function as pos- 
sessor, and which, like it, is best regarded as enclitic to the substantive it follows. 
This determiner is usually to be translated by ‘the,’ ‘this (these),’ or ‘that 
(those) ;’ but it is never employed, like the English definite article, to express 
uniqueness (‘the sun,’ ‘the sky,’ ‘the sea,’ etc.), nor, like that of French, to 
express generality (‘le tigre et le lion sont des bétes féroces’); and it may be 
employed in ways foreign to both these languages, as, for example, with sub- 
stantives otherwise determined, and with pronouns. Some examples of its 
use and non-use may make this more clear. In: bef-la u van ba kuze-mwe-a vini 
kraze tut zade-mwe ‘the cow you sold to that cousin of mine has come (and) 
destroyed all my garden,’ bef-la is appropriately translated by ‘the cow,’ but 
kuze-mwe-a cannot be translated by ‘the my cousin’ or ‘that my cousin;’ while 
we are at a loss even to paraphrase Creole: Zordi-a ‘the/this today,’ or Zordi mem 
‘today self’ (which is also good Creole English), except by employing a different 
substantive, and saying ‘this very day.’ Creole nouns are not bounded as are 
the majority in English and French; in: nu prq sme par bwa, se la soley kuSe-nu 
‘we took (the) path by (the) woods, it’s there (the) sun laid us (down)’—that 
is, ‘it’s there darkness overtook us,’ Sime ‘path’ is sufficiently defined by par 
bwa ‘by (the) wood(s),’ while bwa ‘(the) woods,’ and soley ‘(the) sun,’ belong 
to the ‘unique’ category requiring no definition. Creole: Sy¢ epi Sat pa ka dakor 
‘dog(s) and cat(s) do not agree’ is conveniently translated by plural substan- 
tives in English, but that no idea of plurality necessarily attaches to the Creole 
form is evident from the proverb, tule Zu kalbas kay laivyer, yo Zu i ni pu rete la 
‘every day (a/the) calabash goes (to the) river, one day it has to remain there,’ 


8 The personal pronoun 7 ~ -li may, according to context and (or) position in the con- 
struction, stand for: ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘him,’ ‘her,’ ‘his,’ or ‘its;’ but in future only one arbi- 
trary or semantically reasonable translation will be given. Likewise, a verb without pre- 
ceding tense-aspect marker in an actor-action construction will be translated by only one 
of its two possible meanings, present perfective or past definite. 
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(cf. French: tant va la cruche 4 |’eau, etc.). Analogous to the French use of the 
definite article with nouns derived from descriptive adjectives by zero modifica- 
tion is one function of the determiner a ~ la; so: ruz-la epi nwer-a ‘the red (one) 
and the black (one).’ Another, foreign to both English and French, is its use 
with a pronoun to denote emphasis, as: mwe-a ‘I!’ or ‘me!?’ A second definite 
determiner, the demonstrative sa ‘this, that’ in its adjectival function, is much 
more precise than a ~ la, which it may replace or re-enforce; so: prq liv-la ba 
mwe ‘take the/that book for me,’ ki liv? ‘which book?’ liv sa, or: liv sa-a ‘that 
book (there).’ 

Caribbean Creole does not, like Haitian Creole, employ yo ‘they, them’ as a 
plural determiner. With proper names of persons, however, a similar construc- 
tion is used as a sort of collective; so: Mado yo ale beye Pisle ‘Mado “and com- 
pany” have gone (to) bathe (at) Pichelin.’ 

While a ~ la, ‘the, that (those),’ sa ‘this (these), that (those),’ mem ‘self 
(selves),’ follow the substantive they determine, se ‘these, those’ precedes it, 
as do the numeratives and indefinite determiners, among which it should there- 
fore be counted. These include: ase ‘enough,’ qpil ‘a lot of,’ cek ‘some,’ dot ‘more 
(a further quantity of),’ ki? ‘what? which?’ kiles? ‘which?’ komme ‘how much? 
so much, how many? so many,’ lezot ‘other,’ lot ‘other,’ mem ‘same,’ (not to be 
confused with mem ‘self,’ and for emphasizing identity, which is postposed), 
neport ki ‘any,’ ocen ‘no, not a,’ otq ‘much, many,’ pe ‘few,’ plis ‘more (a greater 
quantity of, with which compare the adverb pli ‘more’),’ plizier ‘several,’ pyes 
‘no, not a,’ Sak ‘each,’ se ‘these, those,’ serte ‘particular,’ tel ‘such,’ t#tak ‘some, 
a little,’ trop ‘too much, too many,’ (with which compare the adverb: tro ‘too’), 
tut ‘every, all,’ (with which compare the adverb: tu ‘quite, altogether’), yo ‘a 
(an), one,’ It may be that se and lezot should be placed in a separate class of 
pluralizers, together with tule ‘every,’ which occurs in temporal adverbial ex- 
pressions only, as in: tule Zu ‘every day,’ tule swer ‘every evening,’ tule mwa 
‘every month,’ tule dimas ‘every Sunday;’ but: tut nom ‘every man, all men,’ 
tut se nom-la ‘all these/those men.’ To the class of numeratives and indefinite 
determiners also belong descendants of the French definite article, le, la, les, 
now crystallized in certain forms and functions. So, in dates: li kat Zqvie ‘the 4 
January;’ in the distributive sense of ‘each:’ komme li pye? ‘how much a foot?’ 
komme la liv? ‘how much a pound?’ while le only occurs as modifying another 
adjective, as in: le gro ros ‘such big rocks’—i.e., ‘what big rocks!’ in which ut- 
terance the word le receives the main stress. 

Creole yg ‘a (an), one’ is omitted from negative statements where French 
replaces un, une by de; and, like the English indefinite article, it has no plural. 
So: ba-i yo muSwer pos ‘give him a pocket-handkerchief, 7 pa ni muSwer pos ‘he 
hasn’t (a) pocket-handkerchief,’ ba-i cek muSwer pos ‘give him some pocket- 
handkerchiefs.’ It may be stated here that while French de is represented by 
Creole di, the latter preposition’s only function is that of joining two substan- 
tives in cases of selection; so: plizier di yo ‘several of them,’ yon di nu ‘one of us.’ 

As actor of an actor-action construction and as predicate-complement of a 
nonverbal sentence, the reflexive pronouns are expressed by a personal pronoun 
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followed by the definite determiner mem ‘self;’ 1 mem fer-i ‘he (him)self did it,’ 
i 80 1 mem ‘he (is) hot himself.’ This use is extended to demonstrative pronouns 
and adverbs and to nouns whose identity it is wished to emphasize; so: se sa 
mem. ‘it’s just that, it’s that very one,’ (cf. Creole English: ‘is that self’); sa-a 
mem ‘that very one,’ (cf. Creole English ‘that one self’); se la mem ‘it’s just 
there, it’s certainly there,’ (cf. Creole English: ‘is there self’); sa se yo pye balata 
mem ‘that is a balata tree without any doubt.’ As reflexive goal, the word kor 
‘body’ is followed by a personal pronoun; so: 7 mem cwe kor-i ‘he (him)self 
killed himself,’ u pa hai kor-u ‘you don’t hate yourself.’ 

The demonstrative and interrogative pronoun, sa ‘that, this, those, these 
(ones), what (that which),’ or ‘what? who?’ may, like the limiting adjective of 
the same form (see above), be followed by a personal pronoun as possessor or 
(and) by one of the definite determiners, a ~ la or mem. Examples of its use are: 
sa bel, me sa-a led ‘this (is) pretty, but that (is) ugly;’ kiles kt di-u sa? ‘who told 
you that?’ sa i made se sa i trape ‘what he asked for is what he got;’ sa ki sav 
pa ka pale, sa ki ka pale pa sav ‘those who know do not talk, those who talk do 
not know.’ The possessive pronouns ‘mine, yours, etc.,’ are expressed in Creole 
by sa followed by a personal pronoun; so: mi sa-mwe, epi mi sa-u ‘here’s mine, 
and here’s yours.’ As an interrogative pronoun, sa may precede itself as a demon- 
strative; sa sa ye sa? ‘what’s that?’ (literally: ‘what that is that?’); or, by failure 
to distinguish ‘who?’ and ‘what?’ lead to a double entendre; so: sa kifer-u? usually 
means ‘what happened (to) you?’ but the fact that it can also mean ‘who made 
you?’ may give rise to a feigned misunderstanding, and the answer: ye nom epr 
y@ fam ‘a man and a woman!’ Similarly, children have recently taken to pre- 
tending to understand: sa u di? ‘what did you say?’ as: sa-u di ‘yours (is) hard,’ 
and answering: sa-u mol ‘yours (is) soft.’ 

Many of the indefinite pronouns are identical with the indefinite determiners. 
Among the more common are: dukwe ‘the wherewithal,’ ¢pe ‘a little,’ eye and 
hak ‘(not) anything,’ keSoy ‘something,’ komme ‘how much? how many?’ lezot 
‘the others,’ lot ‘the other,’ ocen ‘none, (not) any,’ pesson ‘nobody,’ pyes ‘none, 
(not) any,’ plizier ‘several,’ Sak ‘each,’ tut ‘all,’ yon ‘one;’ and the phrases: cek 
mun ‘somebody,’ cek kote ‘somewhere,’ pyes mun ‘nobody,’ pyes kote ‘nowhere,’ 
yo Sak ‘each (of) them,’ yo tut ‘all (of) them.’ 

Except when employed as an attribute in a nonverbal predication (when it 
always follows its subject), the descriptive adjective in some cases precedes and 
in others follows the noun it qualifies. In this respect, French usually is a safe 
guide. For example: yg bel nom ‘a handsome man,’ de bel fiy ‘two pretty girls,’ 
pitti ha’ ka bat gro bwa ‘little axe(s) fell(s) big tree(s),’ ye madam blq ‘a white 
lady,’ yg cilot etret ‘a narrow (pair of) trousers,’ Sime kut, lavi kut; Sime loy, lavi 
loy ‘short road, short life; long road, long life.’ However, through analogic 
levelling, an adjective which is postposed in French may be preposed in Creole, 
as: yg led nom ‘an ugly man.’ This is also partly because the postposed adjective 
is associated in Creole with the nonverbal predicative construction which com- 
monly replaces our attributive substantive expression; so, yg nom led would be 
understood as meaning ‘a man (is) ugly,’ while ‘an ugly man’ would be rendered 
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either as above, or as a nonverbal predication, yg nom ki led ‘a man who (is) 
ugly.’ 

Whenever it is semantically possible, a Creole verb may function as a verb- 
noun without any change; so: troce se pa vole ‘exchange is not robbery,’ from 
troce ‘(to) barter, bartered, bartering,’ and vole ‘(to) steal, stole, stealing.’ Such 
derived nouns may take a limiting or a descriptive adjective, as in: mase-a te 
lon ‘that walk was long,’ ye be dase ‘a good dance,’ yo maze tut maze-nu ‘they 
have eaten all our food.’® Similarly, nouns may be derived from descriptive 
adjectives without change, as in: ruéz-la ‘the red (one),’ yg ruz ‘a red (one),’ 
yo sot ‘a stupid (one),’ se pitt ka bat grq ‘(it) is (the) little (one) beating (the) 
big (one),’ (said to a pregnant woman who complains of pain or discomfort). 

Analogous to the command-construction of the verb-expression is the voca- 
tive construction of the substantive-expression, usually limited to such as 
denote persons, formed by an utterance-final and enclitic o or oy. So: Ari-o! 
‘Hi! Henry,’ or: se mun-la-oy! ‘hey! you people,’ (lit: ‘those people hey!). Com- 
pare also: wi-o! ‘yes,’ mwe ka vini-o! ‘I’m coming,’ employed when calling from a 
distance in other than substantive expressions. 

The Creole verbal system is based on three tense-aspect particles: te (past 
tense), ke (future tense), ka (durative and habilitative aspect). Employed with 
otherwise nonverbal predications, they function as follows; from las ‘tired:’ 
mwe las ‘I (am) tired,’ mwe te las ‘I was tired,’ mwe ke las ‘I shall be tired,’ 
mwe te ke las ‘I should be tired,’ mwe ka las ‘I’m getting tired, I do get tired,’ 
mwe te ka las ‘I was getting tired, I used to get tired.’ Employed with regular 
verbs in the actor-action construction, their usual meanings are as follows; 
from last ‘tired, (to) tire’ (v.t.): yo lasi-mwe ‘they have tired me, they tired 
me,’ yo te lasi-mwe ‘they had tired me,’ yo ke lasi-mwe ‘they will tire me,’ yo te 
ke lasi-mwe ‘they would tire me,’ yo ka lasi-mwe ‘they are tiring me, they (do) 
tire me,’ yo te ka lasi-mwe ‘they were tiring me, they used to tire me.’ In equa- 
tional sentences with se ‘is, are, am,’ and in the future durative of actor-action 
constructions, a verb preceded by ka has the same meaning as the English 
participle in -ing; so, as above: se piti ka bat grq ‘(it) is (the) little (one) beating 
(the) big (one);’ ler u vini, u ke Zwen-mwe ka dormi ‘when you come, you'll find 
me sleeping.”’® The tense-aspect particles are not employed in command-con- 
structions. 

It should be noted that a Creole predication without any tense-aspect particle, 
whether it belongs to one of the two equational types or to the actor-action 
construction, expresses perfective aspect rather than present or past tense. In a 


9 In Creole, the substantive maze ‘food’ and its English translation do not include vyan 
‘meat,’ pwesg ‘fish,’ ze ‘eggs,’ pe ‘bread,’ lejim ‘European vegetables,’ etc., but denote 
cassava, sweet-potatoes, yams (Dioscorea spp), tania (Xanthosoma spp), breadfruit, and 
green plantains and bananas (used for boiling). 

10 On the perhaps unjustified assumption that it is a compound of ka with ale ‘go,’ I 
have omitted the particle of proximate future, kay; so: mwe¢ kay las ‘I’m going to be tired,’ 
mwe te kay las ‘I was going to be tired,’ yo kay lasi-mwe ‘they are going to tire me,’ yo te 
kay lasi-mwe ‘they were going to tire me.’ Note that ka cannot be regarded as proclitic, 
since it may be followed by such an adverb as Zame ‘never’. 
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sense, yo lasi mwe ‘they have tired me, they tired me’ is to the Creole speaker 
but the causative of mwe las ‘I (am) tired,’ since both utterances denote ful- 
filment, one of a process or act, the other of a condition or state. This becomes 
evident when we compare such verbs as sav ‘know,’ vle (~ le) ‘want (desire),’ 
with tan ‘hear,’ vwer (~ wer) ‘see.’ Except in subordinate clauses, forms in- 
cluding sav or vle preceded by a substantive expression and without any inter- 
vening tense-aspect particle constitute predications of conditions obtaining at 
the time they are made, so that mwe sav ‘I know,’ and mwe vle ‘I want,’ are 
analogous to mwe las ‘I (am) tired.’ And since the particle ka always denotes 
either incomplete process, or ability, disposition, such an utterance as mwe ka 
sav may be paraphrased, depending on context, as: ‘I am finding out,’ or: ‘I 
(do) get to know,’—the latter meaning being the more usual, because ‘knowing’ 
is conceived of as a condition. Similarly, mwe te sav ‘I knew,’ mwe te vle ‘I wanted’ 
are analogous to mwe te las ‘I was tired.’ 

In the case of ‘hearing’ or ‘seeing,’ however, Creole makes a formal distinction 
between plain statements of process (or event) on the one hand, and declara- 
tions of prevailing condition (or circumstance)—often with the implication that 
this was unknown to the one or ones concerned—on the other; and at the same 
time confuses or ignores the to us all important time-factor. So: mwe tan/vwer 
‘I’ve heard/seen, I heard/saw’ as a statement,’ or ‘I hear/see’ as a declaration; 
mwe te tan/vwer ‘I had heard/seen’ as a statement, or ‘I’ve heard/seen, I heard / 
saw’ (with the implication: ‘even if/though you/he/they didn’t know it’); 
mwe ka tan/vwer ‘I hear/see’ as a statement, or ‘I can/get to hear/see, I do 
hear/see’ (emphatic) as a declaration. 

Forms in te ka are merely the past tenses of the corresponding forms in ka; 
while the other tense-aspects, in ke and in te ke, are always unambiguous. So: 
mwe ke las ‘1’ll be tired,’ mwe ke sav ‘I’ll know,’ mwe ke tan ‘T’ll hear;’ mwe te 
ke las ‘I’d be tired,’ mwe te ke sav ‘I’d know,’ mwe te ke tan ‘I’d hear.’ There is 
no future durative in *‘ke ka,’ concepts like ‘I shall be eating when he comes’ 
being expressed as: ler i vini, i ke Zwen-mwe ka mqZe ‘when he comes, he’ll find 
me eating.’ It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe all the possible tense- 
aspect combinations in sentences of more than one clause; it may, however, be 
mentioned that ke is not employed in subordinate clauses beginning in ler ‘when’ 
or in st ‘if,’ although it may occur in those where st means ‘whether.’ For ex- 
ample: mwe tan ler i vini ‘I heard when he came,’ mwe te sorti ler 7 vini ‘I had 
gone out when he came,’ ler i vini, mwe ke rqtre ‘when he comes, I’ll come in 
again,’ si u fer-t, mwe ke bat-u ‘if you do it, I’ll beat you,’ sz u te fer-i, mwe te 
ke bat-u ‘if you had done it, I would have beaten you,’ si u te ke fer-i, mwe te 
ke bat-u ‘if you were to do it, I would beat you,’ st mwe plate-u, es u ke puse?’— 
whose significance is: ‘if I ask you, will you do me a favour?’—‘if I plant you, 
will you grow?’ The tense-aspect particle /e is also employed as a sort of ‘sub- 
junctive of purpose’ in clauses beginning in pu ‘in order that;’ so, for example: 
pu mwe te pe rive Zordi, mwe te ke fer plis ki sa ‘in order that I might arrive to- 
day, I’d do more than that;’ se mun-la pa te ni eye pu yo te ba-nu ‘those people 
had nothing to give us—(that they might give us);’ mwe fer tut sa mwe te sav 
pu yo te pe ale ‘I did all that I was able in order that they might be able to go;’ 
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i krie-mwe pu mwe te vini Zwen-li ‘he called me for me to come (and) join 
him.’ 

Creole has rarely adopted such derived verbs as are exemplified by French 
apporter, emporter, rapporter; amener, emmener, ramener, etc.; but often employs 
in their stead two verbs of which the second functions as an adverb of place or 
manner. For example: porte-i vini ‘bring it here,’ porte-i ale ‘take it away,’ 
porte-t vire ‘take it back,’ porte-i mote ‘bring/take it up,’ porte-i desan ‘bring/ 
take it down,’ u ka maSe bwete ‘you are limping (‘‘walking limping’’),’ 7 led fini 
‘he (is) extremely ugly,’ 7 Zwe fini ‘he has played marvellously,’ (fini ‘finished’). 

Various aspects other than those denoted by the tense-aspect particles are 
expressed by employing otherwise regular verbs as auxiliaries before the main 
verb; thus: 7 prq sate ‘he started in singing,’ (lit: ‘he took singing’); 7 mette kuri 
‘he set off running,’ (lit: ‘he put running’); 7 peze rqtre ‘he rushed/sprang in again,’ 
(lit: ‘he weighed down re-entering’); 7 sorti rqtre ‘he’s just come in again,’ (lit: 
‘he’s just left entering;’ also: 7 sorti sorti ‘he’s just gone out’); 7 mace tobe ‘he 
almost fell,’ ¢ fini Zwe ‘he’s finished playing,’ (with which compare the last 
example of the preceding paragraph); 7 sav pe ‘it may be,’ (lit: ‘it can be able’); 
i sav Zwen-li ‘he may meet him;’ u dwe S9Ze-nu ‘you must think of /remember us;’ 
nu dwetet ni ‘we probably have (some);’ 7 sav pe ni ‘there may be (some);’ 7 ke 
vle vint ‘he’ll want to come;’ kite-z ale ‘let him go.’ 

Whenever in a nonverbal predication whose predicate is an adverbial or sub- 
stantival expression inversion takes place, the verb ye ‘be’ must be added after 
the inverted subject. Compare: u esit ‘you (are) here,’ but: se esit u ye ‘it’s here 
you are.’ The same holds true when such predications are conjugated, te, ke, or 
te ke, but neither ka nor te ka, being able to precede ye; so: 7 te kg sa ‘he was 
like that’ becomes, when inverted, se kg sa i te ye. Inversion of nonverbal pre- 
dications with adjectival predicate follow another pattern—that of inversion 
with repetition (see above); so: 7 ke malad ‘he will be sick,’ but se malad i ke 
malad ‘he’ll be sick/i/.’ Interrogative equational sentences in se may be in- 
verted by omitting se and introducing ye after the inverted subject; compare: 
sa se ki yon? ‘that is which one?’ with: ki yon sa ye? ‘which one is that?’ wu se 
2q ki pei? ‘you are (a) native (of) what country?’ with: 2q ki pei u ye? ‘(a) native 
(of) what country are you?’ 

Beside the tense-aspect particles, te, ke, ka; the equational particle, se ‘is, 
are, am;’ the interrogative of yes-or-no questions, es ‘is? are? am?’ (cf. es se 1? 
‘is it he?’); and the locative interrogative, oti ‘where is/are/am?’ there are three 
particles which have the force of imperatives: qnu ‘let’s, come on!’ ge ‘look at, 
look!’ mi ‘here/there is/are!’ Examples of their use are: qnu ale ‘let’s go!’ anu 
mase ‘let’s walk!’ anu dormi ‘let’s sleep!’ anu ‘come on!’ ge-t ‘look at him/her/it!’ 
ge ‘look!’ mi bagay-u ‘here/there are your things!’ mi-i ‘here/there it/he/she 
is!’ mi ‘here!’ (cf. Fr. voici! voilé!). Although they undoubtedly originate in 
French allons, regardez, and (probably) Spanish mire, these Creole words can- 
not be conjugated or employed in any other way than as imperative particles; 
nor can they be considered to have, synchronically, any partial phonetic-semantic 
resemblance to any other forms in the language, such as ale ‘go, gone, went,’ 
or gade ‘look (at), looked (at).’ 
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Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs have been briefly examined; something 
remains to be said about the remaining parts of speech: adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

Most adverbs of manner have been taken directly from French; so: ale dusma 
‘go softly /slowly ;’ vint vit ‘come quickly ;’ mage bye ‘walk well,’ (also, as an inter- 
jection, ‘goodbye’); 7 mal ma@se ‘it (is) badly hafted;’ nu pa fer-i (par) espre ‘we 
didn’t do it on purpose.’ In some cases the adverbial suffix, -mq, has been added 
to an adverb to modify its meaning; so: mwe sav fer-i malmgq ‘I can do it badly— 
after a fashion;’ lave Simiz-sa vitmq ‘wash that shirt in a hurry!’ In other cases, 
by analogy with such French words as net (des assiettes nettes, refuser net), Creole 
derives adverbs from adjectives by zero modification; so: yg dra net ‘a clean 
sheet,’ 7 fini net ‘it (is) quite finished,’ is paralleled by: u ka maze led ‘you are 
eating badly, you eat badly,’ (lit: ‘ugly—in an ugly manner’); balye Sam-nu prop 
‘sweep our room well,’ (lit: ‘clean’); yo fer bagay-la Sis ‘they did that thing stin- 
gily,’ (lit: ‘stingy’); 7 malad move ‘he (is) seriously ill,’ yo bat-li move ‘they beat 
him badly,’ (from move ‘bad’).!! Others are formed by phrasal combination; so: 
pitt pitt nu ke pra pei-a ‘little by little we'll take the/that country;’ 7 te ka vini 
pitt pa ‘he was approaching stealthily,’ (lit: ‘little steps’). 

Adverbs of time and place include: acwelmq ‘now, at present,’ alercile ‘as late 
as this,’ aprezq ‘now, at present,’ apre-deme ‘the day after tomorrow,’ apre-midi 
‘this afternoon,’ avqzyer ‘the day before yesterday,’ qba ‘below, downstairs,’ 
aho ‘up above, upstairs,’ qdehor (v. dehor), adida ‘inside, indoors,’ qfas opposite,’ 
akor ‘again, still, yet,’ qmitq ‘in the middle, in between,’ qsam ‘together,’ bemate 
‘in the morning,’ boner ‘early,’ dehor (~ dewor) ‘outside,’ deza (v. Za), desadye 
‘tomorrow,’ esit ‘here,’ isi (v. esit), tyer ‘yesterday,’ la ‘there,’ laba ‘yonder,’ 
lakay ‘at home,’ lapes ‘(away) fishing,’ laSas ‘(away) hunting,’ lotq ‘long ago,’ 
lwe ‘far (away),’ olye ‘instead,’ oswer-a ‘this evening,’ (compare: leswer ‘in the 
evenings’), pre ‘near,’ taler ‘shortly, just now,’ tar ‘late,’ tqto ‘later in the day,’ 
tupatu ‘everywhere, all over,’ tuzu ‘always, still,’ wonmaq ‘perpetually, continu- 
ously, nevertheless,’ yo fwa ‘once, at once,’ yg Zu ‘one day,’ Za ‘already,’ Zame 
‘never,’ Zordi ‘today.’ 

Among the adverbs of degree, it should be noted that pli ‘more,’ tro ‘too,’ tu 
‘altogether, quite, entirely,’ which precede the adjectives that they qualify 
(pli bel ‘more beautiful,’ tro bel ‘too beautiful,’ tu bel ‘altogether beautiful), 
contrast with the adjectives and pronouns, plis ‘more,’ trop ‘too much, too many,’ 
tut ‘every, all’ (plis belte ‘more beauty,’ trop belte ‘too much beauty,’ tut belte 
‘all beauty, every beauty’), but that trop may be employed after a predicative 
adjective as an adverb of quantity, and is then identical with the pronoun in 
form and position; compare: 7 voras trop ‘he is gluttonous to excess,’ with: 7 
bwer trop ‘he drank (~ he has drunk) too much.’ Other adverbs of degree are: 
ase ‘sufficiently, enough,’ (also a pn.); qni ‘only,’ (also a conj.); qpil ‘a lot,’ (also 


11 The meanings of mal and move (employed as an adverb) are quite different; the first 
meaning ‘defectively, inefficiently, faultily,’ and the second ‘very much, seriously, griev- 
ously.’ The word malmq, which may be employed either as an adverb or as a predicative ad- 
jective, means ‘clumsy, clumsily, in a bad way or condition.’ 
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a pn.); epe ‘a little,’ (also a pn.); kg ‘as, like’, (also conj., rel. pn., & pp.); mwes 
‘less,’ (also pn.); net ‘completely,’ (also, as a., ‘clean’); ofq ‘a great deal,’ (also, 
as a. & pn., ‘much, many’); sz ‘so,’ si telmq ‘so very much,’ (also a. & pn.); 
telmq ‘so much,’ (also a. and pn.); tu bonma ‘altogether, extremely.’ 

Adverbs of affirmation, doubt, and negation are: aboner ‘in all probability, 
it’s more than likely that;’ absolimqa ‘absolutely;’ dwetet ‘maybe, possibly;’ 
meyer ‘supposedly,’ (compare with meyer ‘better,’ which is a descriptive adjective 
and an avderb of degree); ngpli ‘not ... either;’ pa ‘not;’ pitet ‘perhaps;’ pozi- 
tivma ‘definitely ;’ probab ‘probably.’ 

The prepositions include many words which belong also to other parts of 
speech; among the more common are: adq ‘into, in’ (of place, also, as adv., 
‘inside’); apre ‘after,’ (also adv.); asw ~ asi ‘upon;’ avq ‘before (of time, also an 
adv.); q@ ‘in, into, out of;’ qba ‘under,’ (as adv., ‘below’); qdehor ‘outside of,’ 
(also adv.); qdidq ‘inside of,’ (also adv.); qfas ‘opposite to,’ (also adv.); qler 
‘above, on top of;’ ba ‘to, for,’ (also a v. ‘give’); bor ‘beside,’ (of inanimate object; 
also a n. ‘edge, border’); deyer ‘behind,’ (also an adv.); di ‘of,’ (employed in 
phrases of quantitative selection only); duvq ‘ahead, in front of,’ (also an adv.); 
epi ‘with,’ (conj. & adv. ‘and,’ ‘then’); esepte ‘except,’ (also a v.); hord ‘apart/ 
away/out from;’ kote ‘beside,’ (of living object; also a n., ‘side’); kg ‘like,’ (also 
adv. & rel. pn.); lakay ‘at the house of,’ (also an adv.); lapes ‘fishing for,’ (also 
an adv. & n.); laplas ‘in the place of;’ laSas ‘hunting for,’ (also an adv. & n.); 
lot bor ‘at the far side of,’ (also an adv.); lwe ‘far from,’ (also an adv.); magre 
‘in spite of ;’ pami ‘among;;’ pase ‘beyond, past, than (in comparison) ;’ pqadq ‘dur- 
ing,’ (also as a conj. ‘while’); pre ‘near to,’ (also an adv.); pu ‘for;’ rg ‘around;’ 
sq ‘without;’ silg ‘according to,’ (also an adv.); sof ‘except;’ Hk ~ Zs ‘as far 
as, until,’ (also a conj. ‘even’). 

Direction of movement is expressed by the verb rather than by a preposition; 
thus: mette-i asu tab-la ‘put it on the table,’ tire-i asu tab-la ‘take it off the table;’ 
ale q dlo ‘go into (the) water,’ sorti q dlo ‘come out of the water.’ Both ba and 
pu may mean ‘to’ or ‘for,’ but whereas ba usually indicates a recipient, pu refers 
to purpose, benefit, exchange, replacement, etc.; thus: van sa ba mwe ‘sell that 
to me,’ van sa pu mwe ‘sell that for me,’ i.e. ‘in my place.’ Moreover, pu may be 
employed to indicate futurity or compulsion; as: mwe ni pu sakle ‘I have to 
weed,’ si se pu mwe sakle ‘if I am going to weed,’ se pu i sakle ‘he must weed, 
he’s got to weed.’ The word pase may be an adjective (simen pase ‘last week’), 
a verb (u pase mwe q lari ‘you passed me in the street’), or a preposition (pase 
sizer ‘after six o’clock,’ pase legliz ‘beyond (the) church’). As a preposition it is 
moreover employed to express degrees of comparison, as in: u grq pase mwe 
‘you (are) taller than I,’ nu sav dase meyer pase zot ‘we can dance better than 
you-pl.,’ yo pli move pase nu ‘they (are) worse than we.’ 

Conjunctions may be exemplified by: qni ‘only,’ epi ‘and,’ kamen ‘however, 
nevertheless,’ ki ‘than,’ (in quantitative comparison only, as: ¢ ni plis ki mwe 
‘he has more than I’), ke ‘as,’ ler ‘when,’ me ‘but,’ ni... ni ‘neither . . . nor,’ 
osito ‘as soon as,’ pis ‘because, since,’ sz ‘if,’ swe . . . swe ‘either . . . or.’ 
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Among the commoner interjections are: a ce (impatience), awwa ‘by no means! 
certainly not!’ qhq ‘yes, agreed, really!’ cot (impatience), dyet ‘damnation’ 
ng ‘No!’ o cor (impatience or disbelief), way (pain), wes tottos (surprise), wi 
‘Yes.’ 

Many ‘Creolisms’ in West Indian English and French are no doubt due to 
mutual borrowing in which Creole has played the part of intermediary. So, 
W. I. English ‘look it!’ no doubt comes via Creole gade-i from French regardez 
le; while Martinique French ‘comment étes vous?’ apparently comes by way of 
Creole kumq u ye? from our own ‘how are you?’ On the other hand, Creole has 
evolved many modes of expression which belong neither to standard French 
nor to standard English, but which have been communicated to the local vari- 
eties of both. For example, the current colloquialism, ‘so what?’ is expressed 
by Creole, mem sa, with contrastive intonation on mem, and W. I. English, 
‘even,’ with contrastive intonation on the first vowel; our ‘and how!’ occurs as 
Creole si and W. I. ‘if,’ both with a long rising intonation on the vowel. If /’/ 
stands for a rising, and /*/ for a falling tone, our ‘it’s true’ with expostulatory 
tone is paralleled by Creole: vré wi and W. I. ‘trie yés;’ our ‘is it true?’ spoken 
in tones of surprise, by Creole: vré nd? and W. I. ‘trie nd?’ Similarly, me kum 
and ‘bit how’ mean ‘naturally, why sure;’ mwe ka df-u and ‘I télling you’ mean 
the same as an enthusiastic: ‘I’ll say!’ though here it is contrastive rather than 
rising intonation on the dé and ¢éll. Such modes of expression as: 7 ka fer §o and 
‘it making hot,’ are probably taken from French, but surely not 7 ka fer 80 ba 
mwe ‘I’m hot,’ and its W. I. English counterpart ‘it making hot for me.’ Finally 
as an exclamation, mati-u and ‘your lie’ in place of the ordinary construction, 
u mati ‘you (have) lied,’ or u ka mati ‘you are lying.’ 








NONPHONEMIC STRESS: A PROBLEM IN STRESS 
PLACEMENT IN ISTHMUS ZAPOTEC 


VELMA PICKETT 


Isthmus Zapotec, a language of southern Mexico,' contains a problem in analy- 
sis of stress correlated with an unusual feature of vowel and consonant length. 
This paper? presents the problem and traces the stages of its solution. 

For a period of time we attempted to describe stress as nonphonemic in 
Zapotec. Our first theory involved stress conditioned by tone and by length, of 
which tone had been proved phonemic with two significant pitch levels, whereas 
the analysis of apparent phonemic length was still incomplete. The theory of 
conditioning by tone was soon discarded, since investigation proved that there 
is no correlation between tone and stress. For example, stress may occur on a 
syllable with low tone as in 'maant? ‘animal’* Stress may likewise occur on a 
syllable with high tone as in Ingiipi ‘armadillo’ or on a low-high glide as in 
sika' rut ‘pretty’ or on a high-low glide as in 'léeZu ‘rabbit’. Thus it seemed evident 
that stress could not be conditioned by tone since they occur independently one 
of another. 


We continued working, however, on the relationship of stress to vowel length. 
We set up the hypothesis that long vowels (or sequence of two like vowels) are 
stressed and that sequences of like short vowels separated by glottal stop and 
sequences of single short vowel plus glottal stop are also stressed. The two-mora 
units are assumed to have the stress on the first mora when we say that such a 


1 A language spoken by about 75,000 Indians in the southern part of the state of Oaxaca. 
Data were gathered during field trips to the town of Juchitén in the years 1944-50, under 
the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. The author wishes to express apprecia- 
tion to Kenneth L. Pike for his assistance in the preparation of this paper at the University 
of Oklahoma during the summer of 1950, and to Charles F. Hockett for valuable construc- 
tive criticism given at Cornell University in the current academic year. 

? This paper was read, in abridged form, at the meeting of the Linguistic Society in Ann 
Arbor, July 29, 1950. 

3 The consonant phonemes of Isthmus Zapotec are: voiced fortis L, N, W; voiceless fortis 
p, t, k, 8, 8; voiced lenis n, 1, w, y, r (apical flap); voiceless lenis h (actualized as a homor- 
ganic voiceless nasal or lateral preceding voiced nasal or lateral), f (occurring only in 
borrowed words), ? glottal stop, occurring as part of the syllable nucleus; voiced lenis vary- 
ing freely to voiceless b, d, g, z, 4; voiced lenis m, varying to fortis in word-medial position; 
rare phonemes f (apical voiced trill) found in only three native-origin words but now being 
introduced in borrowed words, and b, a bilabial voiced trill found in only one word: berenb’ , 
‘ant lion’. The vowel phonemes are i, e, u, 0, a. The tone phonemes are high and low, high 
symbolized with an acute accent, low left unmarked. For further discussion of tone, see 
below. 

In the above example and all nonbracketed examples, phonemic notation is used except 
for those specific features which are the subject of the discussion. Thus the nonphonemic 
stress is regularly written, and in certain cases vowel letters are phonetic rather than pho- 
nemic. In certain transcriptions of tone, it will be obvious from later statements that the 
transcription is not even phonetic, but reflects what we thought we heard in early stages of 
the language. 
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sequence receives the stress.‘ For example, 'hneeza ‘fine’ or ‘good’ has stress on 
the long vowel; na'dza?a ‘is worm’ has the stress on a unit of two like vowels 
separated by glottal stop, and Sin'did? ‘fever’ has the stress on the vowel plus 
glottal unit. From this point on we shall refer to each of these types of sequences 
as a complex syllable nucleus.® 

Further study showed that long vowels are analogous in pattern to two diverse 
vowels and should be analyzed phonemically as a sequence of two like vowels. 
Observation continued to support the conclusion that in a word’ with only one 
complex-nucleus syllable the stress falls on that syllable even though the long 
vowels were now interpreted as sequences of two vowel phonemes.’ 

However, the hypothesis failed to provide for words with two of these com- 
plex nuclei and words without any such units. Observation revealed that these 
two types of words pattern alike, in that stress falls on the penultimate syllable 
in both cases. An example of the first type, words with two complex nuclei, is 
| yutizeé ‘cattle’ and of the second type, with no complex units, 'nisa ‘water’. 

After some checking of the correlation of these various facts, a description of 
non phonemic stress was made, based on the complex-nucleus syllables. 

The tentative statement was as follows: Stress falls (1) on the syllable containing 
a complex nucleus in words with one and only one such syllable, and (2) on the 
penultimate syllable in words containing two or more syllables with complex nucleus 
and those containing no complex nuclei. 

Examples: 

1. Stress on single complex nucleus 

na naa ‘hurts’, na'na?a ‘heavy’, 'toobi ‘one’, kana'zaa ‘is walking around’, 
nan'dad? ‘bitter’, nan'dd? ‘hot, na'it? ‘sour’. 

4 We have discovered one—and only one—instance of a sequence of three like vowels. 
In this instance, as with the sequence of Vi V2V: there is a perceptible syllable break between 
the first and second moras, therefore the second and third moras are treated as a complex 
syllable nucleus and as such receive the stress according to the regular rule. Examples: 
na'ii? ‘sour’, bi'it? ‘became sour’. 

5 We are considering a sequence of two vowels separated by a glottal stop to be the 
nucleus of a single syllable. The reference is not to a phonetic syllable, however, but to that 
which has been termed a ‘‘phonemic syllable’”’ (e.g. see Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, pp. 
65, 90). These nuclei comprise units of timing [compare Finar Haugen, ‘‘Phoneme or Proso- 
deme?’’ Language 25.378 (1949)], taking approximately the same timing as a sequence of 
two oral vowels, and act the same as to tone alternation and stress placement. 

In addition, we are considering the sequence of vowel plus glottal stop as a syllable 
nucleus since such an interpretation simplifies the statements regarding stress placement 
and consonant cluster distribution. We have then six types of syllable nuclei, the firse 
simple, the remainder complex: V, VV, V?, V?V, VV?, V?V?. 

6 The distribution of stress is based on grammatical words (i.e. isolatable groups of mor- 
phemes which may occur as whole utterances). These grammatical words may also coincide 
with rhythmic breaks within larger utterances, but this phenomenon has not been studied. 
In the remainder of this paper we are relating the analysis of ‘‘phonemic’’ and ‘‘nonpho- 
nemic’’ stress to the above definition of ‘“‘word’’, regarding such word boundaries as a 
basis for phonemic analysis. This is, of course, in accordance with only one trend of pho- 
nemic theory. At the close of the paper the conclusions will be restated in terms of a different 
phonemic theory. 


7 Clusters of two unlike vowels are not as common but pattern the same as like vowels, 
i.e. as complex nuclei. 
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2. Stress on the penult 
a. In words with two complex nuclei 
'¥oonod ‘eight’, lat'gaanit ‘be quiet’ (plural imperative) kan'dd?dnd? 
‘I’m hungry’, bi2ku? ‘dog’. 
b. In words with no complex nuclei 
'nisa ‘water’, 'tapa ‘four’, kana'papa ‘is flying around’, ka'yaka ‘is hap- 
pening’. 

This description seemed to take care of a large majority of cases. A small 
residue of words remained, however, which conflicted with the prevalent pat- 
tern. One group of these residue words are all of one consonant-vowel and tone 
pattern, namely (C)Ca.(C)*C’ad. Parentheses indicate optional occurrence; 
lowered dot indicates syllable division; [a] represents any vowel. The tone indi- 
cated to the right of the consonant symbol occurs on nasal and lateral consonants 
only. Grave accent indicates low tone, macron indicates mid tone. Tones oc- 
curring on a consonant are written following the consonant for typographical 
convenience. 

Samples of these words are as follows: ['‘napad] ‘he has’, ['tsoN* ad] ‘three’, 
{'paN™ dad ‘how many?’ [' staL*eé] ‘many’, ['ratseé] ‘breaks’. 

Here we noted that the stress is on the first syllable, which contains a single 
vowel, whereas the description we had given implied that it ought to have been 
found on the complex nucleus in the second syllable. Contrast such a word as 
gi' rad? ‘all’, which has the same type of segmental sequence, but has the stress 
on the complex nucleus syllable, as predicted by our statement. 

These residue words contained a second problem which proved to be related 
to the first one. Tone had been analyzed as consisting of only two phonemic levels, 
with definable variations to slightly lower than high in a series of high tones, 
and to slightly lower than low in a series of low tones. However, these words 
contained an apparent mid tone which was not describable in terms of the major 
pattern. In the word gi'rad? ‘all’, the first syllable is phonetically as well as 
phonemically low. 

Investigation of tone perturbation and fusion patterns gave the first clue 
to the solution of the conflicts. It was discovered that when a word ending with 
a sequence of like vowels with a tone pattern of low-high was preposed to another 
word, certain regular tonal alternations resulted. For example, the word /neé/ 
‘and’ or ‘with’, plus /li?i/ ‘you’ (low-low)® becomes /ne lt?i/, low high-low. The 
second vowel of /neé/ is lost and a high tone replaces a first low tone of the fol- 
lowing word. In the case of words with pattern low-low low-high with complex 
vowel nuclei in both syllables, the alternation is different. In this case, replace- 
ment of low by high occurs on the second vowel. For example, /neé/ plus /S00- 
no6/ ‘eight’ becomes /ne S06no6/. 

Checking the alternations in the words in question, we found that /neé/ plus 
/girad?/, mentioned before as clearly low low-high phonetically, gave the same 


8 We describe a sequence of tones on a complex nucleus by hyphenating the descriptive 
words, and a sequence of two single nucleus syllables with space between the words. 
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results as with the two lows of /li?i/, thus /neé/ plus /girad?/ becomes /ne 
gtrad? /. 

However, in checking /neé/ with our residue words, we found the alternation 
to be like that of /Soonoé/, which is composed of two syllables with complex 
nuclei, with tone pattern of low-low low-high. Thus we found, for example, 
ne 'nd&pad, ne '180N’ad, ne 'staL’eé etc. From this parallelism of tone alterna- 
tions, we raised the question as to whether the first syllable of these words might 
be phonemically two vowels. But how could they be two vowels when they are 
phonetically short? 

Looking further at these words, we then noticed that each short vowel was 
immediately followed by a fortis consonant. This tied in with a further problem 
which had caused some difficulty before, namely two types of fortis consonants. 
We had previously attempted to prove a long and short phonemic contrast in 
fortis consonants, but no clear cut case was found to leave us at ease either for 
or against the contrast. If we said the two types were one phoneme, we were 
confronted with a contrast, e.g. between the words [86?6pda?] ‘six’ and [t3dp-dd] 
‘two’ in which the /p/ of the second word is somewhat longer than that of the 
first. However, if we said the two were phonemically distinct, the distribution 
was not clearly definable. 

Now, however, these two problems came together, and the further question 
was asked: Is it possible that the extra length which the phonemic tone alterna- 
tion showed should be found in the vowel nucleus phonemically, actualizes in 
extra length on the fortis consonant? This would not seem particularly surpris- 
ing for the nasals and laterals, since we frequently find tone carried by continu- 
ants, but such a phenomenon is less usual in the case of stops. However, a careful 
study of the hypothesis brought to light no conflicting data, so that the statement 
was made as follows: 

In a sequence of two like vowels the second is actualized (1) as an uninter- 
rupted continuation of the first (with or without tone glide) before space, hyphen 
or lenis consonant, but (2) as the abstracted quality of the first vowel plus first 
part of length of the following consonant, before fortis consonant. When the 
consonant is a nasal or lateral, any tone glide and the length occur in the con- 
sonant. When, however, the fortis consonant is a voiceless stop, the length is 
likewise located on the consonant but a tone glide occurs, although a very short 
one, on the preceding vowel.® 

* This type of bi-phonemic interpretation of a single segment is not entirely new to the 
field. It has been done in such instances as the abstraction of the phonetic syllabicity of 
/n/ in English ‘‘button”’ as the vowel phoneme /a/. A similar type of phenomenon may pos- 
sibly be found in the occasional pronunciation of English /t/ and /d/ in utterance-final 
position. In this position the occlusion of the two may occasionally appear homophonous 
and voiceless, but the length of the vowel preceding the phoneme /d/ must be abstracted 
as part of the consonant phoneme, leaving it in contrast with the phoneme /t/, which does 
not have as part of its actualization any preceding vocalic length. 

For a dialect of Zapotec in which normal tone contrast is taken over by length at one 


minor point in the pattern, see Eunice Pike, ‘‘Problems in Zapotec Tone Analysis’’, J.J.A.L. 
14.161 (1948). A similar type of analysis has been done by William E. Welmers in Senadi, 
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This fact of the occurrence of the tone glide on the continuant consonant and 

the near imperceptibility of the glide before the long fortis stop, accounts for 
the original mishearing of the glide as a single mid tone. 
When these are heard correctly, we must immediately correct our phonetic 
transcription to include the slight glide, as in (‘esa p'ad|. As mentioned earlier, 
a series of phonemic low tones vary to lower than low. Included in the distribu- 
tion of this phonetic variation is a glide down on a complex nucleus. In these 
residue words, the second half of the glide is very slight or occurs on the follow- 
ing fortis continuant consonant. 

Now returning to the original problem of placement of stress, our residue has 
been accounted for, and such items as ['esa® pad], now written /iSuupad/, are 
covered completely by the description already given for the occurrence of pre- 
dictable stress. At the same time we have solved the problem of potential con- 
trast of long and short fortis consonants, since only one series is now present 
phonemically. 

With this explanation answering all of the problems of the present residue, 
we went back to our previous statement regarding nonphonemic stress to see 
if modifications needed to be made in light of the new interpretation of vowel 
and consonant length. The first part of the statement is unaffected. Rule 2, 
however, could now be limited to words with two complex nuclei, for the state- 
ment regarding those with no complex nucleus is now left with no examples, 
and at this point can be deleted. It was originally designed to care for certain 
words with short vowel in the first syllable. On inspection, however, this list 
proved to contain the phonetically long fortis consonant following the short 
vowel, hence the phonemic interpretation of the sequence becomes two like 
vowels plus consonant, and these words are covered under Rule 1. 

Our statement now covered all words of native origin, and we turned to our 
remaining problem of a further residue group of loans from Spanish. At this 
point we found it necessary to reinstate the deleted phrase saying that stress 
falls on the penultimate syllable in words containing no complex nuclei, so as to 
include the average Spanish stress pattern carried over into Zapotec with the 
loans. 

In order to cover certain other loan words, we must add another statement: 
Words containing no complex nuclei but which contain one or more closed syl- 
lables receive stress on the closed syllable if there is only one of them, and on the 
second if there are two. Examples of these two types are as follows: 

1. Single closed syllable, with stress on that syllable: lombre ‘man’, a'fos 

‘rice’, ‘ultimo ‘last’ 





a language of northern Ivory Coast [Language 26.1 (1950)]. Welmers finds it convenient to 
interpret a combination of voice consonant with low tone as a consonant followed by a vowel 
with low tone, the vowel being a ‘‘zero alternant”’ of the final /i/. 

Recent acoustic data [See Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, p. 105 (supplement to Lan- 
guage 24.2, 1948)] shows that no segment is completely isolated but is always affected by the 
preceding and following segments. Phonemic analysis of that segment must abstract these 
preceding and following slurs as part of that phoneme. 
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2. Two closed syllables, with stress on the second: hen'darme ‘soldier’ or 
‘guard’, dok'tor ‘doctor’ 

Inasmuch as this now covers part of the ground previously covered by the 
original statement, a combination of the two is now needed in order to avoid 
duplication and to provide a single over-all descriptive statement which is ap- 
plicable equally to all loan words in our data and to words of native origin. The 
following is the combination statement: 

Stress falls (1) on the syllable containing a complex nucleus in words with one 
and only one such syllable, (2) on the penultimate syllable (a) in words containing 
two or more syllables each with complex nucleus and (b) in words containing only 
open syllables each with simple nucleus, (3) on the last closed syllable of words with 
no syllable of complex nucleus but with one or more closed syllables.’ 

Thus we conclude that for both words of native origin and loan words, stress 
is predictable in Isthmus Zapotec. According to our definition of “phonemic” 
these facts render it nonphonemic. Following other definitions, however, stress 
is here predictable but not nonphonemic since in a series of grammatical words 
it is impossible to predict all the word divisions from the stress placement and 
other phonetic data. Hence in terms of utterances, stress would be considered 
phonemic. Nevertheless, if we write spaces between the grammatical words, 
stress is predictable. 


Cornell University 





10 The final statement covers all of the loan words found in our present data. We assume, 
however, that with further acculturation additional Spanish loan words may ultimately 
bring in a conflict with the native pattern and introduce stress contrasts which at present 
do not exist. 
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Karu von Friscu, Bees; Their Vision, Chemical Senses, and Language. Ithaca, 

N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950. xiii + 119 pp. 

The importance of this book for linguistics, and for semiotics in general, lies 
in von Frisch’s remarkable discoveries about the language of the bees. As was 
previously known, bees returning from a rich finding place of pollen or nectar 
perform dancelike movements in the beehive, after which other bees from the 
hive make their way to the finding place. Two types of dances have been ob- 
served: (1) the round dance, which consists of almost regularly alternating 
turns to the left and to the right; and (2) the wagging dance, which is characterized 
by a wiggling of the abdomen between two alternating turns. These dances 
used to be regarded by both anthropologists and psychologists as sheer expression 
of excitement without any clear cut reference to the find. Von Frisch was able 
to show by means of ingenious experimentation—by numbering the bees and 
by making the interior of the hive accessible for observation—that the dances 
and the wiggling movements carry exact information about the distance and 
direction of the finding place. The round dance is used when the finding place 
is in the neighborhood of the beehive, not farther away than ca. 100 m. The 
distance beyond 100 m. is indicated by the rate of the turns of the wagging 
dance; the slower the rate the greater the distance. The wiggling shows the 
direction of the finding place from the beehive with reference to the position of 
the sun. The vertical direction of gravitation corresponds to the direction toward 
the sun; deviations to the left or right indicate the angle in which the finding 
place lies with reference to the sun. (The honeycomb is usually hung vertically; 
if it is laid flat and the bees can see the sun or at least one part of the sky, they 
point directly toward the finding place, although with less accuracy; in complete 
darkness they point at random.) Further, the quality of the flower on which 
the pollen or nectar is to be found is indicated by the scent, which adheres to 
the body of the bee, or, especially if the flower is far away, is stored and carried 
to the hive in the scent pouch. If the flower is scentless, this part of the message 
is missing. The other bees receive the message by following the dancer closely, 
smelling the scent, and getting the rhythm of the dance. (For the structure of 
the bee language, see The Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, Vol. 22, 
No. 6 (November, 1950), pp. 714-15.) 

These remarkable discoveries of von Frisch enable us to make a comparison 
between the communication system of these highly developed social insects 
and human language: (1) In bee communication, the field of reference is rigidly 
limited to the finding place of pollen and nectar and to the quality of these, 
whereas the field of semantic reference in human language is unlimited (uni- 
versal). (2) In bee communication, the somatic gesture, the dance, cannot be 
decomposed into component units: at the most the two phases of simple turn 
and wiggling constitute a semisyntactic structure, whereas human language 
ioperates on the principle of the selective combinability of minimal signs, mor- 
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phemes. (3) The bee dance cannot be decomposed into “empty” constituents 
which are recombinable, whereas human speech utilizes a small number of 
distinctive features (and phonemes) for a large number of morphemes (obviously 
the necessity for reduction to a smaller number of “empty” phonemic features 
is present only when a large number of symbols is used in the code). (4) The bee 
dance ‘‘maps out”’ the environment around the hive; it is an icon of the referen- 
tial reality, which is only rarely the case with human speech symbols on the 
phonemic level as in sound symbolism. The syntactic structure, of course, 
might bear iconic reference to the internal processes (thinking, emotion, volition, 
etc.). (5) In bee language no conversation is possible; in the sending of a mes- 
sage there is an inconvertible relationship between a foraging bee and the 
recipients. (6) The pragmatic aspect of human language has its correspondence 
in the vigorousness of the dance and the length of time it is executed. 

The book of von Frisch is very interesting and stimulating reading in its 
entirety and it is to be hoped that the Cornell University Press, which put out 
this attractive edition, will soon publish a translation of von Frisch’s Aus dem 
Leben der Bienen. 


Columbia University Joun Lotz 


Cart DaruineG Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo- 
European Languages. University of Chicago Press, 1949. xvii + 1515 pp. 
$40.00. 

Close to 1500 concepts, chosen from those most common and general in our 
climes, are presented here with their equivalents in thirty-one or more ancient 
and modern Indo-European languages. These equivalents are first listed, then, 
in each case grouped according to their etymologies with indications of their 
semantic development. We have had, so far, no work of this sort, and this large 
and substantial volume, which is so much more than a bare compilation, will 
render excellent service. 

It is certainly impossible to foresee all the uses to which this monumental 
work will be put. Many scholars will no doubt use it as an etymological dic- 
tionary of those languages for which no such work is available. Others will 
welcome it as a vast and reliable repertory of semantic changes of all sorts 
(this is the aspect of his research that Buck happens to stress most in his preface). 
Not a few will be glad to find in it a kind of Wérter und Sachen history of Indo- 
European as a whole. It will probably stimulate some people to proceed to all 
sorts of counts and comparisons which, before the appearance of the book, 
would have required long and tedious research in libraries and among native 
informants. 

The points of view being so varied, it is to be expected that the criticisms 
will be varied too. Some will deplore the exclusion of this or that language, doubt 
the advisability of including one or another, criticize the choice of the concepts, 
the plan of the work, the quality of certain etymologies, the absence of others, 
and what not. One could easily argue, for instance, that it is not fair to label 
Armenian as one ‘of the minor Indo-European languages’ and to exclude it 
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from the list of regularly quoted forms of speech. The fact that its vocabulary so 
often deviates from Indo-European lexical norms could be adduced as an argu- 
ment for, rather than against, its inclusion. From such a scholar as Buck, more 
frequent suggestions as to the probable, or just possible, causes of certain se- 
mantic changes and displacements of form would have been welcome. Yet, we 
should not forget that it is because the author offers us so much that we are 
tempted to be so exacting. 

In so far as he has an intimate knowledge of some of the languages considered, 
this reviewer must say that inaccuracies are remarkably few in a work of such 
a character and magnitude: as for French, the only really faulty indication he 
has come across bears upon an obscene form (4.67) in a case where the author, or 
his informants, must have relied more on etymology and tradition than upon 
actual modern practice. 

This beautiful volume, the result of untiring work allied with rare compe- 
tence, is a remarkable achievement, and we must be thankful to Buck for this 
new evidence of his devotion to linguistic research. 


Columbia University ANDRE MaRTINET 


Emite Borsaca, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque étudiée dans ses 
rapports avec les autres langues indo-européennes, fourth edition with an index 
by Helmut Rix. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. xxxii + 1256 pp. Paper cover 
DM. 42, bound DM. 47. 

J. B. Hofmann’s handy but far too sketchy Etymologisches Worterbuch des 
Griechischen can not be said to have superseded Boisacq’s standard book of 
reference, as the latter, in its time, superseded Prellwitz’ pioneer work in the 
field, and we should be grateful to the Carl Winter publishing house for making 
available again this etymological dictionary which remains an indispensable 
tool for all Indo-Europeanists. 

The main body of the work is presented in exactly the same form as it was 
left by Boisacq and as it appeared in the third edition. The pagination of the 
foreword, the phonological survey, and the list of abbreviations is different, 
but that of the dictionary proper together with the additions and corrections 
is identical in both the last two editions, so that any reference to this section 
of the third edition will stand for the fourth. The only new feature is the com- 
plete index of all the words cited, which replaces the previous one in which 
only Italic forms had been listed. This extremely useful supplement, which 
should by now be considered indispensable in every work of this type, will 
greatly enhance the value of Boisacq’s book, and it is to be hoped that the 
publisher will make it available as a separate item for the benefit of all those 
who have the third edition on their shelves. 

The pleasure with which we welcome this precious addition to Boisacq’s 
dictionary should, of course, not make us blind to the fact that most of the 
information we find in the work will now have to be completed by reference 
to more recent sources of knowledge: not a single Hittite word appears in these 
pages, and many entries would have to be completely reworded if one wanted 
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to make them conform to the present stand of Indo-European research. Yet, 
it must be pointed out that Boisacq’s approach is fairly well along the line of 
later developments, in some respects far more so than that of some more recent 
publications in which contemporary trends are widely ignored. Boisacq’s policy 
of presenting even such etymologies as he finally rejects or at least questions 
undoubtedly has its advantages, since it presents us with a kind of historical 
survey of the research on every point. Ernout-Meillet’s more rigid standpoint 
was a welcome reaction against loose thinking and uncertain doctrine in etymo- 
logical matters, but Boisacq’s wider hospitality does not detract from the 
general validity of the work. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


M. 8. Brewer, The Venetic Language. University of California Publications 
in Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1949. vi + 60 pp. 

We must be thankful to M. S. Beeler for this excellent monograph, in which 
we find, together with a well-informed and lucid description of the language as 
it is known today, a number of personal suggestions and an interesting thesis 
as to the classification of Venetic among Indo-European languages. The author 
is well aware of the importance of graphic traditions, and this enables him in 
the chapter he devotes to the alphabet to dispel a number of pseudo-problems 
which had long prevented scholars from obtaining a clear picture of the phonemic 
pattern of the language. His joint treatment of phonology and morphology 
(cf. however the two distinct summaries pp. 44-46) is fully justified by the 
scarcity of the material at hand and never results in confusion. The most original 
section of the work is certainly the one concerned with the linguistic classifica- 
tion of Venetic. A majority of scholars have considered Venetic to be a dialect 
of the Illyrian branch. It becomes clear, from Beeler’s examination, that the 
reasons for doing so are not really cogent. By a comparison of the main phono- 
logical and morphological features of Venetic with the language of Messapic 
inscriptions and whatever is known of Illyrian proper, the author convincingly 
shows that linguistic evidence does not support the traditional ‘Illyrian’ labeling 
for the language under consideration. On the contrary, Venetic shares with 
Italic a number of most striking developments, and Beeler’s conclusion is that 
‘there are no serious difficulties in the way of regarding Venetic as an Italic 
dialect which broke off early from the parent stock but which retained some 
remarkable features which link it more closely to the Latin-Faliscan branch 
of that stock.’ 

Beeler was not the first scholar to stress the weaknesses of the Illyrian labeling 
and to suggest some close relation of Venetic with other Indo-European branches; 
but no one had so far advocated pure and simple inclusion of that language in 
the Italic fold. To this reviewer, one of the main arguments in favor of the 
Italic hypothesis lies in the treatment of Indo-European ‘voiced aspirates’, 
and it is difficult to understand why Beeler himself is tempted (p. 53) to minimize 
its importance. Whereas Illyrian seems to merge *bh, *dh, *gh with the non- 
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aspirate *b, *d, *g just like Baltic and Slavic, the Venetic reflexes of *bh are f 
(written vh) initially and b (written ¢) medially, and those of *dh are f initially 
and d (written z) medially, thus indicating an evolution which in the main 
parallels the one we can reconstruct for Latin. The treatment of *gh, however, 
is believed to be different from the Latin one and identical with what we find 
in Illyrian. Now, as soon as one becomes aware of the general consistency of the 
Latin and Oscan-Umbrian treatment of the ‘voiced aspirates’ (cf. WORD 
6.26-41), one can not help wondering what may have induced Venetic speakers 
to submit *bh and *dh to a given treatment and *gh to a basically different one. 
We usually find that the Indo-European languages handle the various phonemes 
of their ‘voiced aspirated’ series in exactly the same way. When deviations are 
to be found, they can be explained either as the result, in the case of a given 
phoneme, of delayed strengthening (cf. OE initial b-, d-, but y-) or earlier weaken- 
ing (cf. Skt. which regularly has bh, dh, gh, but h for the palatals), but if the 
glottal articulation characteristic of the series is modified in a certain way, we 
notice that all the phonemes are equally affected. If initial Venetic f is to be 
explained as derived from *ph < *bh and *th < *dh, it is difficult to see why 
*gh did not become *kh with subsequent weakening to a dorsal spirant. Since 
there is no doubt that the x of Venetic spelling corresponds to a voiced, probably 
occlusive, articulation, i.e. [g], we may well wonder whether those scholars are 
right who identify some Venetic initial x’s with IE gh-. If the alleged shift of 
initial *gh- to g- were supported by an impressive array of obvious correspond- 
ences, its phonetic inconsistency would have to be accepted as a fact. But, in 
reality, it is based exclusively upon the current etymological interpretation of 
the two proper names, xo'l:tano's’ and xalxno's’. For the former, Beeler tenta- 
tively offers a rapprochement with Olcel. ggltr which would only be valid if 
xo'l-tano:s’ were written for *xo:l-dano's’, so that the etymology may well seem 
a bit far-fetched. The form xalxnos: is traditionally interpreted as the gen. 
sg. of an n-stem identical with Goth. galga; Lat. Scipio is supposed to offer a 
satisfactory semantic parallel. Even if this etymology were correct, it would 
not be too safe to found a phonetic correspondence upon a proper name which 
may have been borrowed just like ve-r-ko-n-za-r--, which is obviously Celtic and 
$0°tti0's* which is variously interpreted as a Celtic or an Illyrian loan. As re- 
gards medial x (= [g]), there can be no phonetic objections to its corresponding 
to *-gh- in the case of maxetlo-n: (cf. Gk. unxavh, Goth. magan), since a [g] in 
that position would be exactly parallel to [b] and [d] from *-bh- and *dh-, re- 
spectively (cf. -g- in Latin after -n-, and possibly before wu as in figira, ligirid). 

If [g] is rejected as the normal Venetic reflex of initial *gh, one may wonder 
what this could have been. Of course, the evidence at our disposal is so limited 
that it would not be too surprising if no word in *gh- were attested. Phonetic 
consistency would have us expect either a voiceless dorsal fricative [x] or its 
frequent weakened variant [h]. Now, we do find cases of initial h, namely in the 
two names ha-r-to and ho-s-@ihavo:s:, which some scholars compare with northern 
Italian proper names in Latin garb such as Artanus, Artorius, or with Hostila, 
Ostila where h either does not appear or seems to alternate freely with vocalic 
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initial. By the side of ho-s'@i-, h-less forms like -o-'s't-s-, -os'tiio"7 are also to be 
found. Beeler’s conclusion is that initial h has ‘no apparent value’. His com- 
parison with the h of French huile, from Lat. oleum, seems to indicate that he 
denies to those h’s any etymological validity. Yet, such an alternation as ho-s6-, 
‘o's'ti- by the side of consistently h-less forms like exetore-i:, egetorei should be 
best interpreted as an indication that the Veneti were ‘dropping their h’s’, just 
like rural Latin speakers about the same time. An etymology of ha-r-to is not 
easy, whatever correspondence we may posit for h-, but if h- < *gh-, the etymol- 
ogy of ho-s‘#i- is obvious (cf. M. Lejeune, BSL 46, p. 41). 

If we thus assume for initial *gh a Venetic reflex h- and for medial (inter- 
vocalic) *-gh- a treatment [g], the evolution of Venetic consanantism will appear 
to have participated in the various processes we can reconstruct for Italic (ef. 
WORD 6.26 ff. and, in particular, 39): (1) unvoicing of ‘voiced aspirates’, (2) 
general weakening of stop articulations, (3) initial stress, (4) intervocalic voicing 
of fricatives, (5) word initial confusion of [¢] and [6], (6) general strengthening 
whereby formerly relaxed occlusive articulations were hardened again into stops 
insofar as their articulatory nature at the time made it possible ((8] can be 
hardened to [b], but [v] can not). In the case of Venetic, we have to assume 
(1) that, just as in Roman Latin, intervocalic voicing preceded the labiodentaliza- 
tion of [¢], (2) that, contrary to what normally took place in both Latin and 
Oscan-Umbrian, intervocalic voicing preceded the weakening of [x] to [hl], so 
that intervocalic [x] became [y] later hardened to [g], hence the contrast of the 
[g] (written x) of maxetlo-n: and the h of Lat. weho. What is thus common to 
Venetic and Latin is the general pattern of the consonantal evolution. The 
details of the pattern, however, do not coincide: Ven. -z- (= [d]) as the reflex 
of *-dh- after u as against Lat. -b-. Consequently, there is no need to assume 
Venetic-Latin contiguity anywhere in Italy. The latest phonetic trends or shifts 
listed above (from 3 to 6) must have affected an area occupied in the north by 
the Veneti, in the center by the Oscan-Umbrians, in the south by the Latins. 
Labiodentalization of [¢] which, in Oscan-Umbrian and some Latin dialects 
preceded intervocalic voicing, must have spread slowly from the center both 
toward the north and toward the south, and must only have reached Venetia 
and Rome when [-¢-] and [-6-] had passed to [-8-] and [-3-], respectively, and 
thereby become phonemically merged with the reflexes of *b and *d. 

Since many of the phonological changes considered in what precedes may 
have taken place in Italy in a relatively late period, we might be tempted to 
ascribe to that period the bulk of Venetic-Italic similarities and reckon, for an 
earlier age, with the autonomy of Venetic. We could think of it, together with 
Latin-Faliscan and Oscan-Umbrian, as one of three random Indo-European 
dialects brought by chance into contact in their historical seats. This is of 
course a thesis which has been ably defended for Latin and Oscan-Umbrian by a 
number of Italian scholars. But, even if we disregard morphological and lexical 
evidence, the constant parallelisms in the evolution of the ‘voiced aspirated’ 
series would rather suggest very early contacts, if not necessarily a well-rounded 
politically unified community comprising the linguistic ancestors of the three 
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branches. In this sense, we should be ready to accept Beeler’s Italic hypothesis, 
with, however, the reservation that many of the features common to Venetic 
and traditional Italic dialects must result from late contiguity rather than 
early unity. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


Hans Kraue, Das Venetische, seine Stellung im Kreise der verwandten Sprachen. 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.- hist. 
Klasse, 1950, 3. Abh. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. Pp. 37. 

This contribution is particularly interesting as the reaction of a leading 
Illyrian scholar to the ably presented thesis of M. 8. Beeler concerning the 
place of Venetic in the frame of the Indo-European languages. Krahe accepts 
the negative aspect of this thesis according to which Venetic should not be con- 
sidered an Illyrian dialect, but he rejects Beeler’s conclusion that ‘there are no 
serious difficulties in the way of regarding Venetic as an Italic dialect .. .,’ 
and he winds up his argumentation by stating that ‘das Venetische ist ein selb- 
stiindiger Sprachzweig des Indogermanischen.’ His main reasons for denying 
the Italic character of Venetic are of phonological nature: (1) the Venetic and 
Italic treatments of *gh do not coincide, (2) neither do those of the syllabic 
nasal, and (3) Venetic has -n for *-m whereas Latin and Oscan-Umbrian has 
preserved -m. To these he adds the Venetic use of the middle ending -to which 
has no exact counterpart in Italic. 

This reviewer (cf., above, the presentation of Beeler’s book) does not believe 
that the shift of *gh- to [g] [or [y]) is proved beyond reasonable doubt. Beeler 
has little to say about the Venetic reflexes or syllabic liquids and nasals; for *] 
and *r, Krahe posits ol and or, which coincides with what we find in Italic; for 
*n, he assumes a treatment an on the basis of the word tiwarn't:s*. Now the 
normal anteconsonantal treatment in Italic is en, although Oscan-Umbrian has 
an in some cases, and Krahe concludes that here Venetic stands closer to II- 
lyrian which has also an. But Proto-Italic may well have had *an for *n, a 
combination which could yield an in one dialect, en or an in another, and en in 
a third; the initial phonetic difference between en and an need not have been 
considerable. Even if the testimony of the isolated iiwva-n‘t-s: is thought to be 
convincing, it can hardly be held as a decisive argument against Beeler’s stand- 
point. The diverging reflexes of *-m are no serious objection either to the ascribing 
of Venetic to the Italic branch, since after all, the shift of final m to n has nothing 
very specific about it and may well have resulted from some relatively recent 
Venetic development. 

The existence of a 3rd pers. sg. ending -to in Venetic might seem to weigh 
more heavily in favor of a comparative independence of that language, but 
Beeler’s attempt to account for it in the frame of his Italic hypothesis is not so 
awkward as Krahe will have it. The fact that Italic, Celtic, Phrygian, Tok- 
harian, and Hittite present medio-passive 3rd pers. sg. forms in t + vowel + r 
does not prove that these forms are old, because all of them may have arisen 
independently through a combination of 3rd pers. sg. -to with -r, the mark of the 
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impersonal. The existence in Venetic of an impersonal tola‘r’ seems far more 
decisive in matters of genetic classification than the absence in the same language 
of a *-tor ending. 

On the whole, it can not be denied—and Krahe does not deny it either—that 
a number of important developments are common to Venetic and Italic. Now, 
until an agreement is reached as to what features are to be required of a language 
to be called ‘Italic’, such a label will not mean too much. Yet it seems that 
Venetic has decidedly more in common with the group of languages traditionally 
called ‘Italic’ than with any other Indo-European branch. How much of this 
is due to prehistoric unity or contiguity, and how much to later contacts will 
probably always remain difficult to decide. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


WALTHER VON WartTBuRG, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachréume. 
Bibliotheca Romanica, Series prima VIII. Bern, Francke, 1950. 158 pp., 
18 maps. 

This is a new presentation of the Basle Romanist’s well-known theses con- 
cerning the origin of Romance linguistic differentiation. Although it bears the 
same title as a previous contribution published by von Wartburg in ZfrPh. 
56 (1936), this work manages, through an evaluation of new material and a 
discussion of new viewpoints, to give us a somewhat more precise picture of 
the author’s linguistic position. 

One of the main problems under discussion is that of the role of the Germanic 
superstratum in Romance, and the arguments adduced by von Wartburg in 
favor of its paramount importance in such regions as Northern Italy and the 
North and East of Gaul are often extremely cogent, if not always decisive. The 
author is most convincing when he manages to establish a complete parallelism 
between a given Germanic pattern and a local Romance evolution; for instance, 
his explanation of the strange vocalic mergers in some ¥ranco-Provengal dialects 
as resulting from the influence of East Germanic Burgundian is illuminating 
and must be remembered as the perfect example of the working of a super- 
stratum in the phonological domain. Von Wartburg’s main thesis is that the 
French, Franco-Provencal, and Northern (and part of Central) Italian diph- 
thongization of vowels in open syllables is due to the influence of Germanic, 
where there existed long vowels phonemically distinct from their short counter- 
parts. The long quantity was supposedly transferred to Romance vowels in 
open syllables, hence their eventual diphthongization. It is quite true that both 
Castilian and Southern Italian diphthongizations follow a very different pat- 
tern, the one occurring with ¢ and ¢g both in checked and open stressed syllables, 
and the other seeming mainly to result from Umlaut phenomena. It is indeed 
most tempting to ascribe to Germanic influence such diphthongizing processes 
as appear in those regions situated closest to the Germanic domain and in those 
where we know Germanic elements to have been preponderant, the more so 
when we are shown that the zone where ¢ and g diphthongized extends far 
beyond the Romance area into Germanic speaking territory. Yet, if Germanic 
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pronunciation were really directly and solely responsible for, say, the French 
diphthongization of ¢, ¢, 9, 9, and a, it would be difficult to explain why so 
many Germanic languages have to this day preserved their original long vowels 
as such or preferred to diphthongize 7 and a, precisely the vowels which were 
not affected in French. Frings’ formula, ‘das Germanische griff mit seinen 
Lingen in das Romanische ein, das Romanische griff mit Diphthongen ins 
Germanische zuriick’, which von Wartburg quotes approvingly, implies that 
the factors which caused diphthongization as distinct from lengthening are to 
be sought for in Romance. By dismissing cursorily in a footnote (p. 80) Haudri- 
court and Juilland’s structural suggestions, the author really shirks the central 
problem, namely: Why were long vowels not preserved as such? It will not do 
to brush aside the phonemic argumentation by stating dogmatically that au 
was too rare to have been able to play the role which is ascribed to it in the 
structural approach to the problem. Offhand, we could quote a long list of 
Modern French words like oser, poser, chose, parole, or, trésor, joue, or lower 
which have to be derived from Vulgar Latin forms in -au-. Now it is clear that, 
in Francien at least, au was treated as a long vowel (the c of auca has the fate 
of intervocalic c), and it is understandable that the other long vowel of maximal 
aperture, namely a, should have tended toward a diphthongal articulation too, 
hence [ag]. A normal, i.e. least effort, trend must have led to a partial assimila- 
tion of the two elements of these diphthongs, hence [99), [eg]. The necessity of 
keeping apart /9/, /Q/, and /9Q/ easily accounts for [9] > [99] and [9] > [oyl. 
It will not do either to deny the validity of this type of reasoning by saying 
that ‘Laute und Lexikon kénnen nicht mit der gleichen Elle gemessen werden’, 
because it is a fact that phonemic distinctions are there to confer upon words 
their individuality, and because, whether they are aware of it or not, speakers 
have to make the articulatory effort necessary to prevent all utterances from 
merging into a protracted [a] or [m]. But of course it is a fact too that the best 
linguistic scholars are blind to such evidence unless they have gone through a 
thorough training in descriptive synchronic linguistics. Von Wartburg, who in 
certain respects comes close to an understanding of the structural nature of 
language, is still unaware of some of the most basic phonemic distinctions, as 
when he speaks (p. 42, footnote) of Swedish y and u as two ‘variants’ of iw. 
Consequently we remain sceptical when we read (p. 19) that the author’s native 
Swiss dialect distinguishes five degrees of aperture in its front series. 

Von Wartburg is a staunch supporter of the substratum theory, and he breaks 
a few lances in favor of the survival in Romance of some Etruscan, Oscan- 
Umbrian, and Gaulish features. In some of the cases he considers, there un- 
doubtedly is some evidence pointing toward an influence exerted by the old 
languages on Latin: -ct- was actually being shifted to -x¢- in Gaulish at the 
beginning of our era, and this might contribute to explaining why factu has 
given Fr. fait. But we have no right to postulate direct Celtic influence in every 
locality where we have to reckon with a shift of -ct- to -xt-. In the first place, the 
shift may have spread from one region to another. Secondly, this shift, the 
weakening of an implosive, is too common to be considered as specifically Celtic. 
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Umbrian, for instance, in the course of its prehistory, must have gone through 
two successive phases of weakening of -k- in the -kt- cluster, the second one 
resulting in -jt-, the same reflex as the one we find or have to assume in Western 
Romance. 

The author deals at some length with the French shift from wu to ti, that hobby 
horse of pan-substratists. He begins in a rather wary fashion by expressing some 
doubts as to whether full clarity will ever be achieved in this matter. Yet, after 
rebutting a number of objections to the Gaulish theory, but without presenting 
any positive argument in its favor, he concludes that the Gauls pronounced @ 
with ‘einem palatalen Einschlag’, a phrase which phonetically does not make 
too much sense in the case of a high back vowel. By stressing his conception 
of a slow shift from back to front, he apparently believes that he has disposed of 
the most serious objections to the substratum explanation. But only the most 
retarded ‘paper phonetician’ would operate with a sudden jump from [u] to 
[ii], and it is a far cry from a jump to the long succession of centuries which has 
to be assumed as the duration of the shift if we want to account for all the facts. 
When, not earlier than the second half of the 9th century, some Normans ap- 
plied the name *Stainhis ‘Stonehouse’ to a village in Caux, the Romance speakers 
of Neustria must still have felt the [ti] of the second element as closer to their 
vowel in dur than to any other in their pattern, since Etainhus and dur present 
today the same vocalic sound. Von Wartburg does not mention Duraffour’s 
account (BSL 27, p. 77 ff.) of the replacement of [u] by [ii] in the course of the 
19th century at Vaux, in a region probably occupied by the Sequani at the 
time of Caesar’s conquest. Yet this should certainly weigh more heavily in the 
scale than the doubtful cases he discusses at some length (pp. 45-48). The only 
piece of Celtic evidence that has ever been produced in favor of the substratum 
explanation is the alleged Brythonic shift of IE @ to *ii from which the attested 
7 of Welsh cil and Bret. kil (cf. Lat. ciilus) should have evolved. Now the inter- 
mediate sound between [u] and [i] may just as well have been an unrounded back 
vowel. There is no evidence that insular Celtic languages in the narrowest sense 
of the word ever developed front rounded vowels, and Breton phonological 
evolution has owed too much to the continuous influence of French for its [ii] 
in ruz ‘red’ to be interpreted as the preservation of a Common Brythonic feature. 
Von Wartburg mentions (p. 43) Haudricourt and Juilland’s structural explana- 
tion of the shift: for the same number of phonemes, the back series is more 
crowded than the front one, hence, in heavily burdened patterns, there is a 
tendency for /u/ to go front, thus making room for its back neighbors. But, 
instead of discussing in detail this argumentation, he prefers censuring Laus- 
berg’s waggishly worded exposition of a similar theory. It is clear that many 
vocalic patterns with four or more degrees of aperture do not resort to the 
fronting of u. Yet it is a fact that such patterns frequently evince some tendency 
toward alleviation either at the back exclusively or in the front as well: in some 
languages, the opposition between the two intermediate series will show signs 
of weakening; in others, the contrast between the two closer series will get 
blurred in certain positions; in others still, speakers will resort to diphthongiza- 
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tion. Why, in a given language, the solution will be found in the fronting of /u/ 
and not, for instance, in the partial or total merger of /o9/ and /o/ does not 
necessarily appear from even a very detailed functional and structural survey. 
Linguistic reality is too complex to allow for an exhaustive listing of all the 
causes of all phonological changes. But why should we refuse to consider one of 
the possible sets of factors even if we are convinced that we shall never be able 
to account for every link in the various causal chains? When, as in the case of 
Fr. u > a, there is not the shadow of a proof that a certain change is to be 
ascribed to a given substratum, it seems particularly worth while to examine 
all available cases of similar shifts in order to see whether some identical or 
analogous structural factors have not been at work in all of them. To this re- 
viewer, this would seem far more scientific than postulating a palatal tinge in 
the @ of the already over-burdened Gauls. 

The author (p. 109) thanks Herbert Schéffler for having pointed out to him 
that Middle English short open vowels were lengthened in open syllables, a 
shift which reminds us of what must have happened in the Latin of Gaul. Whether 
this should be ascribed to the influence of Norman French as suggested by von 
Wartburg can not be decided before a careful examination of all data. But the 
assumption that the French vocalic pattern carried over the Channel was still 
the one in which vocalic length was determined by the open or checked nature 
of the syllable is untenable: geminates had long since been simplified, and 
cotte was certainly [kota], since its vowel was lengthened in MEng., hence [k6t] 
written coat. For a correct appreciation of the English shift, it must be kept in 
mind that, with the possible exception of some Norwegian and Alemannic 
dialects, all Greek, Romance, and Germanic forms of speech have, in the course 
of our era, gone through a process whereby the quantity of IE short and long 
vowels in open syllables has been equalized. The eventual phonetic quantity 
depends on a number of factors such as the retention (as in Italian) or simplifica- 
tion (as in French, English, and German) of former geminates. Many phono- 
logical processes should be reconsidered in a much larger frame than the one 
determined by immediate genetic relationship. The praiseworthy efforts of such 
scholars as Frings to trace the spread of linguistic processes across linguistic 
frontiers should be intensified, although the possibility of structurally deter- 
mined parallel developments should never be lost sight of. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


Prerre Grout, La formation des langues romanes. Collection Lovanium. Tour- 
nay-Paris, 1947. 227 pp. 

It is a real tour de force to compress in two hundred pages an exposition of 
the formation of the Romance languages, even—or, perhaps, especially—if it 
is destined mainly for cultured people without philological or linguistic training. 
Professor Groult’s aim was not only to present the essential characteristics 
of this formation but also to divest the subject of everything too technical, 
using the language and style of everyday conversation. The philologist will 
sometimes smile at this sugar-coating, v. g. ‘Les explosives sonores vont-elles 
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& leur tour descendre d’un cran, étre donc complétement balayées? Non... 
l’italien va les maintenir et |’espagnol satisfait d’avoir sonorisé les sourdes fera 
bon ménage avec les sonores .. .’ 

As this is a popular treatise in which the purpose of the book imposes restric- 
tions and directives of all kinds, perhaps we should not discuss every detail or 
be too critical of some of the author’s statements. For instance, we read (p. 12): 
‘Le grec 6es fait naturellement songer 4 Deus.’ This statement should be some- 
what qualified since the two words are not etymologically connected. Can 
Jersey and Guernsey (p. 12) be called Atlantic islands? When the author says, 
‘Quand un Espagnol ou un Italien prononcent canto, ils n’introduisent pas la 
plus minime nuance dans la langue de Cicéron’ (p. 54), is he not forgetting the 
part played by classical Latin pitch and quantity in the ancient pronunciation? 

It seems to me that even in a book of popularization the main and most 
stimulating problems with some of their hypothetical solutions have an im- 
portant place because they appeal to everybody and, by showing the relation 
of this research with the other disciplines, present in their unity the state of 
culture and knowledge of a given period. One of these problems which deserves 
a place is surely the relation of language and culture, i.e. of language and life, 
not in the general way which practically everyone will admit, but in respect 
to the most important features as, for instance, the phonology of a language 
and the psycho-social conditions of its evolution. Professor Groult might very 
well have developed the following statement (p. 20): ‘Quand on a.. . déterminé 
les conditions (linguistiques) dans lesquelles un a passe 4 é, quand la régle a 
été formulée et qu’au demeurant, on a expliqué qu’il s’agit d’une “fermeture”’ 
de la voyelle, un résultat, certes est acquis, mais combien superficiel puisqu’on 
ne sait pas encore et qu’on ne saura vraisemblablement jamais pourquoi cette 
voyelle un beau matin a dd “se fermer’’ ni pourquoi elle 1’a fait 4 telle époque 
et dans telle région seulement plutét que dans telle autre.’ 

Is not that too readily ignoring the surely in part successful attempts at con- 
necting linguistic with psycho-social phenomena? Certainly, these deserve at 
least to be alluded to. Thus Menéndez-Pidal, in his Ortgenes del Espajil, at- 
tributes to the spirit of the Reconquista, to its energy, its vivacity, the phonetic 
evolution from general Spanish to Castilian (nojte to noche, etc.). This relation 
between the phonetic phenomena and the energy and liveliness of the Castilians 
of the twelfth century, what is it if not the deformation of the accented phonemes 
as an effect of an afflux of force acting on the pronunciation through the tongue, 
the palate, the lips, etc.? 

This is not the place to enter into the details of such an explanation, such as 
why in some dialects the vowels, in others the consonants were the elements 
most affected. There are, however, enough similarities and differences between 
the dialects to invite the research student to attempt explanations, linguistic 
and otherwise. The basically psychological character of language is bound to 
make the relation between man’s language and his social and historical activity 
the ultimate goal of linguistic research, by which it will be integrated into hu- 
manistic thought. 
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There are other statements which may be disputed. For instance, the author 
says (p. 120) that the ‘histoire des consonnes ne sera qu’une réédition de celle 
des voyelles.’ It seems to me that it is the very reverse: the consonants will be 
all the more reduced in proportion as the vowels will be more and more ex- 
panded, ex.: nocte~nueit; aqua~eaue. 

The interpretations of some important historical and linguistic developments 
sometimes leave out related factors which give them their full and specific mean- 
ing. For example, we read (p. 56), ‘Le Concile de Tours (813) prescrit alors aux 
prétres de précher in rusticam romanam! Cela nous oblige 4 croire que bien avant 
le début du I[X* siécle, on n’entendait généralement plus le latin en Gaule. Car 
le concile, évidemment, ne fait que constater un fait et en tirer la conséquence 
au point de vue de |’évangélisation . .. On est done en droit de conclure que, au 
plus tard, vers 775, le latin n’était presque plus compris et que la langue nouvelle 
était déja passablement caractérisée deux ou trois générations plus tét, soit au 
début du VII® siécle.’ This chronology is vague, does not rest on a real basis, 
and is contradicted by all evidence; whereas there are pertinent, well established 
facts which throw a clear light on the linguistic situation. The question is in 
this case above all one of consciousness of the difference between an older period 
of Latin and the one being considered. We must remember that two different 
periods of a living tongue do not normally appear side by side before the mind 
so as to invite comparison. To produce this condition, among other things, it 
is necessary that the older linguistic stage should have preserved a sort of 
reality, as by becoming a sacred language. Some event, however, is required to 
make people conscious of the difference and to make them feel that they are 
in the presence of two languages and not two different aspects of the same 
language. In the case of Latin, the advent of the Carolingians, principally 
Charlemagne (768), was the determining factor. The theocratic character of 
their political régime caused them to take a direct and paramount interest in 
religious or church matters. Charlemagne’s mother tongue was Germanic, but 
he knew grammatical Latin, which he had learned from scholars of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish origin and training. His father Pepin the Short had shown, 
before him, interest in culture, and this had been reflected in linguistic improve- 
ments in the documents written by officials trained in the School of the Palace. 
As for Charlemagne, he was shocked, on ascending the throne and becoming 
directly acquainted with the higher clergy of France, by a manner of speech 
with which he had no sympathy, which probably would not have been the case 
if he had been brought up with that speech as his mother tongue. To him it 
was nothing but bad Latin teeming with barbarisms and solecisms, and he 
feared that those who could not speak and write better would have difficulty 
in understanding the Scriptures and the Fathers. This was the decisive motive 
for his intervention in these matters. He developed a plan, which occupied him 
most of his life, to bring back the barbaric Latin of his day to its grammatical 
condition as used by the Fathers. The years 778, 781, 782, 786, 789-800 are 
dates which stake out this extraordinary undertaking. 

Yet the more successful he was in restoring the spoken and written language 
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of the elite around him, the clearer appeared the fact that the speech of the 
masses could not thus be brought back to its ‘grammatical stage’. The clergy 
spoke and wrote more and more correctly and the people understood less and 
less. Charles, intent on the edification of the people, was therefore compelled 
to admit (813) that they spoke and understood a vulgaris (rustica) romana 
(Latin) language different from the language he was restoring, but which was 
the real medium of communication with them. All sermons, for instance, were 
to be preached in that vulgar tongue. The ritual, however, should continue to 
use the grammatical Latin, the only one dignified and respectful and, there- 
fore, worthy of its high role in Church ceremonies. 

Of course, this was not the sanction of an old state of affairs but a new condi- 
tion necessitating new measures whose chronology is beyond discussion. 

In spite of this lengthy discussion, my judgement of the book is that it is 
very readable, instructive, and bound to fulfil the intention of the author, 
which is to show to the uninitiated the intellectual interest and profit to be 
derived from the study of Romance linguistics. 


Columbia University Henri F. Mutier 


Rosert L. Porirzer, A Study of the Language of Eighth Century Lombardic 
Documents, a Statistical Analysis of the Codice Paleografico Lombardo. New 
York, 1949. xii + 170 pp. 

In this Columbia University thesis, Dr. Politzer’s main object is to compare 
the language of the twenty-two Lombard documents of the eighth century 
(dating, precisely, from the year 721 to the year 799) transcribed and edited 
by Giuseppe Bonelli with the language of the original documents in the archives 
of the Merovingian Kings studied by his teacher, Mario Pei. Pei’s thesis, pub- 
lished in 1932, had made such a research imperative. Pei had demonstrated 
the living character of the language of his texts. He had shown that ‘the language 
of the texts presents, to an overwhelming degree those phenomena which we 
are justified in expecting at this period’, which is that just preceding the ap- 
pearance of Romance. Was it the same in Italy, and if so, what differences were 
there, if any, between both forms of Latin speech? What indications were there 
about the dialectalization of Latin? 

Positive results for both these problems have been obtained by Dr. Politzer. 
First, the language of his Lombardic documents bears all the earmarks of 
genuineness, that is to say, it is the written, legal form of the living common 
language of the time in Italy. Second, it shows great similarity when compared 
with the language of the eighth century documents. No real dialectalization 
has yet been established. Yet there are some typical differences: the reappearance 
in French documents of the initial h, unknown to Italian documents and lan- 
guage; the increasing substitution of final -2s for -os in Italian documents; the 
greater use of zlli in the singular nominative and illérum for plural possessors 
in French documents than in Italian. Such differences along with the similarities 
tally perfectly well with later developments. 

Dr. Politzer very skilfully used the statistical method for his research, and 
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this has led him to important results, one of which was to bring out the wavering 
or sinuous character of the evolution of the language, consisting of trends which 
indicate clearly the direction of the movement. Of course not all the changes 
appear in the texts, for several reasons which the author points out. I would 
add this one: in some cases the phenomenon occurred rather suddenly and, 
therefore, while in the making, practically failed to be registered in the docu- 
ments. Such, for instance, would be the formation in French of the plural nomi- 
native of nouns of the third declension, v. g. patres = pere, or the first person 
of the plural in verbs: amamus = amons etc. Analogy in those cases worked 
fast. This is also my suggestion in regard to the formation of the ending of the 
second person singular in verbs: amas = amt. 
In fine, a well organized, illuminating, and very useful thesis. 


Columbia University Henri F. Mutuer 


Rurino J. Cuervo, Disquisiciones sobre filologia castellana; Publicaciones del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo IV edition, prologue, and notes by Rafael Torres 
Quintero. Bogota, Voluntad, 1950, xvi-666 pp. 

The Instituto Caro y Cuervo justly feels that Rufino J. Cuervo (1844-1911), 
the Colombian scholar and philologist, has not received the general recognition 
due him, and is attempting to ameliorate this condition by publishing Cuervo’s 
works. The Boletin put out by the Institute has been publishing in installments 
the data which Cuervo had collected to form his proposed Diccionario de con- 
struccién y régimen de la lengua castellana. In addition to this, the first publication 
of this series (of which the book here reviewed is Volume IV) was Felix Restrepo’s 
edition of Obras ineditas de Rufino J. Cuervo. 

The articles in these Disquisiciones have for the most part appeared in various 
publications, notably Romania, Revue Hispanique, and Bulletin Hispanique, 
but some are to be found in widely dispersed publicationes now very difficult 
to come by. The contents are more or less the same as those of two other editions 
of collections of Cuervo’s works, but this differs from each. 

Nicol4s Bayona Posada edited Disquisiciones filologicas in Bogoté in 1939 
(two volumes, together with a third entitled Escritos literarios) which contain 
many of the same articles as Torres Quintero’s edition, but the former is credited 
by Rosenblat with errors to a number “not fewer than three thousand”. At any 
event, Torres Quintero presents a careful and well organized edition which is 
reliable and definitely an improvement. 

The other compilation with which this edition must be compared is by Luis 
Alfonso, titled El castellano en América (Vol. II of which is Disquisiciones sobre 
filologia castellana), published in Buenos Aires in 1947-1948. Luis Alfonso, 
however, has included articles by other philologists in addition to Cuervo. 

Torres Quintero’s edition of these minor works almost exhausts the hitherto 
unpublished material of Cuervo, who wrote on such a variety of subjects. Other 
than the data which are appearing as the Diccionario, and collections of cor- 
respondence, which are in the process of being published as the Epistolario de 
Cuervo, there remain after this only the cards and notations which Cuervo 
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had evidently intended to use for a study of the origin, history, and develop- 
ment of the Spanish language. 

Articles published here for the first time are: (1) “El Centén Epistolario”, 
dealing with the authenticity of a manuscript by that name, which Cuervo says 
is of the XVI century and not of the XV; (2) ‘“Correcciones varias’’, ninety- 
nine cards with corrections, chiefly of accent and spelling; (3) ‘“Voces notables’, 
brief monographs on sixty-five Castilian and American words; (4) ‘‘el HexAmetro 
en el Poema del Cid’’, a fragment treating chiefly the problem of long and short 
vowels in Latin meter; (5) “Transformacién fisiologica y psicolégica del len- 
guaje”, discussing certain phenomena which result in change in language. 
Counting the above there are in all more than a dozen articles in this latest 
edition which do not appear in either Bayone Posada’s or Luis Alfonso’s editions 
of Cuervo’s works. 

The subject matter covered by Cuervo was little short of phenomenal—he 
was a philologist in the general as well as the restricted sense of the word. He 
runs the gamut from literary topics like the verses of Vergil, or poems by Que- 
vedo, to an analysis of the Biblioteca de Autores Espajoles, to extra-grammatical 
features of the language, to etymology, syntax, and lexicon. He gives particular 
attention to this latter group and began what would have been a complete and 
monumental work in his Diccionario de construccién y régimen. 

An indication of his profound and thorough scholarly investigation as well 
as of his interest in dictionaries is to be seen in the first article in Torres Quin- 
tero’s Disquisiciones, ‘“Muestra de un Diccionario de la lengua Castellana’’. 
This is a sample of another dictionary he perhaps planned to prepare. For 
example, the word ojo, in addition to its etymology and cognates in twenty-two 
modern languages and dialects, has listed twenty-five meanings, one hundred 
and fifty-five idiomatic usages, and thirteen refranes. Cuervo obviously hoped 
to contribute a dictionary which would supplant that of the Real Academia, 
much as Bello’s grammar had to a great extent replaced that of the Academy. 
Another of the articles, ““Observaciones sobre el Diccionario de la Real Academia 
Espafiola’”’, contains thirteen suggestions which would render the material con- 
tained in that work more precise and clear. 

Two articles which deal more or less with the problem of dialectology are 
“El Castellano en América” and “El Espafiol en Costa Rica’. While topics of 
a broad scope and perspective are capably handled, Cuervo also concentrates 
on detail. His three articles on etymologies, ‘‘Acudia”, ““Canoa”, and ‘“‘Sabana’’, 
are models of concision and scholarly treatment, interestingly written. 

In this edition of thirty-six articles (many with subordinate headings) the 
editor, Rafael Torres Quintero, has succeeded admirably in his presentation 
of Cuervo’s work in an accurate and well organized manner. Of course, the 
aspect of Cuervo evidenced here is of his calm and sober nature, but there is 
one article, a letter in reply to the Spanish philologist P. de Migica, which is a 
spirited defense against what Cuervo considers unwarranted and careless criti- 
cism. The particular interest herein lies in the fact that we are presented the 
first draft, which is rather heated and sharp, together with the amended and 
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more formal version which was sent to the Zettschrift fur romanische Philol- 
ogie. 

The editor and the Instituto will have doubtless done much to enhance the 
fame of Cuervo by this useful and interesting compilation, and Spanish phi- 
lology likewise will be benefited by having these articles made more available. 


Columbia University M. M. Las.iEy 


Lorenzo Dow Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect. Chicago, University 

of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xi + 317. 

Gullah, ‘the speech of uneducated Negroes in the coastal region of South 
Carolina and Georgia’, is clearly an English dialect rather than a ‘creole’ or 
‘pidgin’ tongue, but it shows a greater amount of special characteristics than most 
regional varieties of American English. This is in part due to the relative geo- 
graphic and social isolation of the Gullah population. In part, and to an extent 
which has to be determined by research, its special character is related to the 
conditions under which it arose among the slaves, forcibly torn from many 
different West African tribes and nations and added in total disregard of blood 
and cultural ties to the working equipment of scattered farms and plantations. 
What are the characteristics of a speech form produced under such circum- 
stances? Turner phrases the problem in terms of survivals. He attempts to 
discover and catalog the ‘Africanisms’ still retained in Gullah in vocabulary, 
in structure and in phonetics. His work shows painstaking research, vitally 
favored by the sympathetic and friendly relations he developed with speakers 
of Gullah. As Turner shows, the people have a way of avoiding localisms when 
speaking to unsympathetic strangers, so that such persons might gain the 
impression that no Africanisms remain in Gullah. And precisely this has been 
the usual report of earlier students. However, Turner has collected over 3000 
personal names of African origin, about 300 ‘other words used in conversation’ 
and a number of ‘expressions heard only in stories, songs, and prayers.’ This is 
a remarkable achievement, forcefully demonstrating the essentiality of decent 
human rapport for effective field work in linguistics or in any of the other social 
sciences. 

However, on the scientific plane, Turner’s work suffers from fundamental 
errors which may be considered analogous to the mistakes he avoided in his 
field work. 

If one is to make any meaningful comparison of the phonetics of Gullah with 
that of West African languages, it is essential to operate with a correct phonetic 
analysis of each in its own terms, in other words a phonemic analysis. One 
cannot depend on an arbitrary atomized ‘narrow transcription’, which, applied 
to someone else’s tongue, is bound to be in a greater or lesser degree simply an 
outsider’s impression of the exotic. In the present work, Turner reports ejective 
consonants in Gullah and compares them with the ejectives of Haussa and Zulu. 
However, it is clear that Gullah has no phonemic contrast between non-ejective 
and ejective, and is therefore in no wise comparable to the African languages 
cited. Gullah ‘ejectives’ are evidently an occasionally heard variation of the 
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typical unaspirated stops, and it is likely that this kind of variation may be 
occasionally observed in any language having unaspirated stops. Turner’s ejective 
. is not so easily explained, suggesting the purely accidental or misheard phe- 
nomena that crop up in any non-phonemic record. Since the field worker did 
not set out specifically to determine the nature of the variation, one is left to 
conjecture whether there may be some special significance to what is recorded 
or whether the field worker was straining to hear something which was actually 
not present. 

Another weakness in this work is a consequence of its formulation of the 
problem as one of ‘survivals’, instead of posing the question of the influence of 
language upon language. Thus each word used in Gullah which has an analog 
in an African language is an ‘Africanism’, and no distinction is made between 
a word in ordinary usage and one used only in very special contexts. An ex- 
ample is that of the Fula numerals, listed under ‘words used in conversation’. 
Yet, in the various native narratives which are given to illustrate Gullah, 
(pp. 260-89), in which various number references occur, all of them are English 
forms and not one an Africanism. The actual fact, it seems (p. 254), is that 
some individuals have memorized the numbers from one to ten in different 
African languages as something to recite, not as ordinary conversational words. 
It would be of interest to know how many or what percentage of Africanisms 
have actually entered the basic everyday vocabulary of the Gullah community, 
and to compare this quantity for example with the Romance words which have 
entered English. It was found that a test vocabulary of 215 everyday words of 
English contained only 12 words of Latin or French origin, even tho the total 
vocabulary of English has about half of its elements from this source. However, 
it is impossible to compare the Gullah use of African words with the English- 
Romance situation for the reason that Turner fails to indicate which words 
are normal conversational words and which have special usages or connotations. 
Similarly, in his very remarkable collection of personal names, Turner does not 
indicate which ones are widespread and which are locally limited or isolated. 
He is also somewhat vague about the naming customs that account for the 
maintainance of African names, failing to state whether children are named 
after forebears or family friends or simply for the sound of the name. He states 
‘A study of the following list of words used by the Gullahs as personal names 
will reveal that they have used the same methods as their African ancestors in 
naming their children’. However, in view of the fact that Africans typically 
think of the meaning of names and the Gullahs usually do not know the mean- 
ing of the African names they use, it follows that their methods cannot be 
the same. 

The shortcomings of Turner’s work are not those of the author alone, since he 
planned his work only after consultation with various highly placed experts. It 
is to be regretted that he did not seek guidance from Edward Sapir, who certainly 
was the best qualified to give it at the time Turner was beginning his study. 

Despite its shortcomings, Turner’s work constitutes a valuable collection of 
material and serves to indicate the scientific problems that can be fruitfully 
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studied in Gullah. It is to be hoped that it will lead to further studies, particularly 
by Turner himself, who is in the best position to bring the study of Gullah to 
higher fruition. 


Morris SwaDEsH 


Mary R. Haas, Tunica Texts; University of California Publications in Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 6 No. 1. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, 1950. 174 pp. $2.25. 

Mary Haas’ publications on Tunica, of which this is the third major. item,' 
in addition to their intrinsic merit from a descriptive and comparative stand- 
point,? have the particular romantic fascination of representing linguistic mate- 
rial salvaged literally at the last moment before the extinction of the language. 
Her informant, Sesostrie Youchigant (*1870), is not only the last living speaker 
of Tunica, but had not been using the language for almost 20 years when Mary 
Haas first started working with him. In view of this and other difficulties, the 
Tunica publications indeed represent remarkable achievement. 

The present work consists of 43 narrative texts and small groups of texts of 
various types, mainly folkloristic and ethnological, arranged in seven categories, 
and of varying length. The folklore material (texts 1-19, a number of them in 
several versions, in categories I-III) is in addition analyzed and to some extent 
correlated with other Southeastern materials in the introduction (pp. 1-8); 
it represents all that could still be obtained in our generation. The ethnological 
text material, here included primarily for its linguistic interest, should—together 
with some promised ethnographic material taken down by the author in Eng- 
lish—help to supplement our not too exhaustive knowledge of Tunica culture. 

The arrangement of the texts is the usual one in publications of its kind: 
Tunica and English on opposing pages, with corresponding paragraphs identified 
by letters. In addition, two of the texts (1, 16) are presented in interlinear 
translation on the Tunica pages, and supplied with copious grammatical an- 
notations in footnote form. The majority of the texts have annotations giving 
only occasional literal translations on the English pages, variants of the original 
texts on the Tunica pages. Although of course customary, and presumably 
convenient from a typographical standpoint, this technique of presentation 
makes it necessary for the reader to attempt his own grammatical analysis 
as he goes along, thereby lessening the value of the material for those interested 
but not familiar with Tunica structure. This reviewer therefore prefers the 
sentence-by-sentence presentation with immediate verbatim translation, fol- 
lowed by free translation at the end of the text as a whole, such as practiced, 
for instance, by Pike in a number of recent publications.* The use of morpho- 


1 Previous major items are: Mary R. Haas, Tunica, in Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, vol. IV, pp. 1-143 (New York, 1940); and id., A Grammatical Sketch of Tunica, 
in Harry Hoijer, ed., Linguistic Structures of Native America, Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, vol. 6, pp. 337-66 (New York, 1946). 

2? Cf. Morris Swadesh, Phonologic Formulas for Attakopa-Chitimacha, IJAL 12.113- 
32 (1946). 

* Cf. Kenneth L. Pike, Mock Spanish of a Mixteco Indian, IJAL 11.219-24 (1945); id., 
Another Mixteco Tone Pun, IJAL 12.22-4 (1946). 
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logical index numbers—invented by C. F. Voegelin and applied, among others, 
by this reviewer—‘should make possible a condensed grammatical running 
commentary of an Indian language text, where all important morphemes are 
identified by their respective index numbers and code letters, to be looked up 
in grammatical publications, and only syntactic comments need appear in the 
annotations. A sample sentence, such as the one selected here from this re- 
viewer’s Kutenai material, could then be presented as follows: k-u-ta-taxam 
c’u-qake’?-ne‘txas k-u-ta-tnaxam tax ne’ ?a°kitla?-nam hu-ya’-qakyiqsitiy-ke- 
txas k-u-ta-?upa?nit ka-qapsin (101, 111, 151, X; vs; 111, X, 1111.1; w; 101, 
111, 151, X; ve; w; Y, 1152.1; 111, 171, X, 1112; w; 101, 111, X; 51, Y) as-I- 
came-back [and] I-said now I-would-go-in-again then the house where-I-had-spent- 
my-nights then for-me-to-unpack my-things. While such a presentation complicates 
the problems of editorial preparation of texts, it may help greatly to increase 
their usefulness as tools of linguistic analysis. 

While the above comments serve primarily to express personal preference, 
there is one somewhat more serious objection to be made. It concerns a feature 
of Mary Haas’ transcription technique: as stated in her footnote on p. 18, word 
boundaries within phonemic phrases are not marked in the texts not given in 
interlinear; the rationale is that “since all words within a phrase are actually 
run together without any break or pause, the writing without spaces is un- 
doubtedly the more exact method of representation.” This seems to be over- 
simplification of the problem of transcription: in the view of this reviewer, not 
only phonemic boundaries, but grammatical boundaries as well, should be 
indicated to facilitate reading and analysis. Given a valid definition of the word 
as a grammatical unit, it would be extremely useful (and theoretically desirable) 
to indicate word boundaries within stress groups or phonemic phrases by, say, 
hyphens, subscript or superscript arcs, apostrophes, or other suitable graphic 
devices.’ Such a transcription indicating grammatical as well as phonemic 
segmentation would seem preferable to one indicating phonemic boundaries 
only, unless extremely clearcut ‘Grenzsignale’”’ exist in the language (which, 
incidentally, does not seem to be the case in Tunica). 

Tunica Texts is to be recommended to linguists, folklorists, and ethnologists 
alike. It is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the American Indian 
Southeast. 


University of Oklahoma Pau L. GaRvIN 


Nuts M. Hotmer, Lexical and Morphological Contacts between Siouan and 
Algonquian. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1, Bd 45, Nr 4. 36 pp. 
It must not be inferred from the title of this paper that the author claims to 

establish a genetic connection between Siouan and Algonkian. In fact he spe- 

cifically disclaims any such intention (10, 35), offering his ‘correspondences’ 
only as evidence of a ‘connection between the Amerindian languages at large’ 

(10). He points out that his 25 lexical comparisons ‘may not necessarily be of 
4 Cf. Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171-87 (1948). 


5 For a discussion of this general problem, cf. Kenneth L. Pike, A Problem in Morphology 
—Syntax Division, Acta Linguistica 5.125-38 (1945-9). 
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the same age’, and suggests that a few may be relatively late borrowings be- 
tween Dakota and Blackfoot. In general he tries to give a modest and critical 
evaluation of his data, but he has not gone far enough in this. Perhaps even 
more than the author admits, specific comparisons in the list are tenuous from 
the standpoint of phonology and identification of primitive meaning. More 
serious is the failure to note that many of the elements could just as easily be 
compared with linguistic stocks outside the American continent. For example, 
*an- ‘breathe’, *ons- ‘anus’ and *ya- ‘go’ are strikingly like corresponding Latin 
roots; *man- ‘water’ might be compared with Russian vod- by allowing for 
perfectly natural phonetic shifts. Thus, altho the author’s thesis seems to imply 
that American Indian languages from Newfoundland to Tierra del Fuego are 
more closely connected with each other than with any Eurasian languages his 
evidence fails to demonstrate his thesis. 

The author’s theoretical discussion brings up a number of interesting points. 
In particular we note his effort to present chronological strata of language to 
indicate which features are likely to be ancient and which recent (11-12). He 
correctly differentiates ‘resistive’ structural morphemes and primitive vocabulary 
elements from material culture and abstract terms. However, we cannot agree 
with his placement of sounds and syntax in a stratum below all vocabulary. 
Instead it should be recognized that some features of phonology and of structure 
are more deeply imbedded in the language than others. This necessarily follows 
from the fact that sounds and morphological features are often borrowed from 
neighboring languages even while a large portion of original vocabulary is re- 
tained. 


Morris SwaDESsH 
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Paut Dipericusen, Elementezr Dansk Grammatik. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 

1946. xvi + 297 pp. 

In this elementary Danish grammar, the author gives a description of standard 
Danish which he intends to be used as the basic work for teaching Danish. It 
is a well thought out systematization of the entire language material, including 
morphology and syntax, with semantical references. It is rich in original ob- 
servations; especially interesting is his treatment of the various types of word 
order in a simple scheme using a special “‘field’”’ notion for the component parts 
of the clause. It leans heavily upon previous theoretical contributions of the 
Danish linguists, Jespersen, Bréndal, H. Aa. Hansen, and to a lesser degree, 
Hjelmslev. Since the appearance of this book, the author has given a completely 
deviating description of the structure of Danish in the Hjelmslevian glossomatic 
spirit (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, Vol. V, 1949). Because 
of this we do not review the present book extensively but hope to return in 
another connection to the important problems of grammatical analysis—es- 
pecially in the Scandinavian languages—raised by Diderichsen. 


JouHN Lotz 


PrerrRE Nasrt, Stilen 1 Vilhelm Ekelunds essayer och aforismer (The Style of 
the Essays and Aphorisms of Vilhelm Ekelund). Lund: Gleerups, 1949. 486 pp. 
The well written and clearly presented doctoral dissertation of this young 

French linguist in Sweden contains an analysis of the style of Wilhelm Ekelund, 
the well-known southern Swedish author, It has bearing on general linguistic 
problems, especially the introductory part, in which the place and scope of the 
study of style is discussed within the framework of linguistic theory. The point 
of view of Naert is that the study of style is the linguistic study of individual 
usage as opposed to the linguistic study of the language system and of general 
usage (the linguistics of parole as opposed to langue, with both Saussurean 
terms redefined). One might often question the relevancy of his psychological 
speculations for linguistic study and in general it seems that it would have been 
better to arrange the material inductively instead of taking the categorizations 
of certain psychologists for granted. However, the book presents interesting 
problems and it is to be hoped that the author will publish the sections of general 
interest in a more generally accessible form. The main bulk of the study also 
contains many fine observations pertaining to the study of Swedish. 


Joun Lotz 


BsORN CARLBERG, Subjektsvertauschung und Objektsvertauschung im Deutschen. 
Lund: Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 1948. 101 pp. 
Carlberg’s work—surprisingly short for a Scandinavian doctoral disserta- 
tion—discusses the origin (more from a psychological point of view than his- 
torically) of constructions like: das Fass léuft/das Wasser ldéuft aus dem Fass, 
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to hang the walls with pictures/to hang pictures on the walls. He is concerned mainly 
with constructions in which the subject and object are involved in the syntactic 
exchange. The study was carried out under E. Wellander, author of an often 
quoted book on change of meaning in German (Studien zum Bedeutungswandel 
im Deutschen. I-III., Uppsala, 1917-28). The present author’s line of reasoning 
is closely tied to this book. He reaches the conclusion that the syntactic re- 
grouping and the usage of the same word in two syntactic roles is due either 
to a shift in the semantic spectrum, or to imitation of those syntactic schemes 
in which words have partially overlapping meanings. The book contains a good 
collection of first hand source material in addition to a sober discussion of the 
problems involved. 


Joun Lotz 


REINHOLD STROMBERG, Grekiska Ordspraék (Greek Proverbs). Géteborg: Wetter- 
gren & Kerbers Forlag, 1949. 62 pp. 
This little book contains an interesting collection of 258 Greek—mostly 
classical, a few Byzantine—proverbs and sayings with Swedish translations 
and bibliographical source material. 


Joun Lotz 


HELEN CopeEreE, Fighting with Property, Monographs of the American Ethnological 

Society, XVIII, New York, J. J. Augustin, 1950. 136 pp. 

The subject-matter of this work is ethnological, the famous potlatch institu- 
tion of the American Northwest. However, the attention of linguists is called 
to the excellent linguistic map of the Wakashan and Salishan languages and 
dialect divisions of the area of Vancouver and the adjacent mainland which 
accompanies the work. 


JosErH H. GREENBERG 


The Nyasaland Journal, III, 1, 1950. Blantyre, Nyasaland, The Hetherwick 

Press. 

This entire issue is devoted to an article of approximately 50 pages, The Parts 
of Speech in Nyanja, by Guy Atkins. This is a praiseworthy attempt, in line 
with developments in Bantu studies most strongly associated with the name 
of Clement Doke, to describe the morphology of a Bantu language in terms of 
its own categories rather than those of traditional European grammar. The 
present analysis leaves many questions unresolved, as the author himself ad- 
mits. A greater acquaintance with more recent and rigorous techniques of 
linguistic description would have been useful in many instances. 


JosePH H. GREENBERG 
The American Council of Learned Societies is compiling a roster of linguists 


who have had academic training in descriptive linguistics and experience with 
languages other than those ordinarily taught in the American college curriculum. 
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The Council is frequently called upon by government agencies to make recom- 
mendations of such personnel, either as consultants or for regular positions. 
The roster will also be useful to the Council in locating linguists needed for 
its own program of language implementation. 

Anyone having the qualifications, mentioned above is requested to send a 
brief biographical sketch to Norman A. McQuown, Secretary, ACLS Com- 
mittee on the Language Program, Department of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago. 





